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Seldom  has  such  a  sorrowful  double 
cablegram  arrived  from  the  missions  as 
that  of  Aug.  25,  announcing  the  death 
of  Rev.  George  Cornwell  and,  Aug.  30, 
that  Mrs.  Cornwell  (nee  Mead)  had  fol- 
lowed her  husband. '  She  was  only  twen- 
ty-three years  old  when  they  sailed, 
Sept.,  1892,  for  Chefoo,  where  they  have 
lived  ever  since,  and  where  "she  did 
what  she  could."  Mr.  Cornwell  was  an 
active,  industrious,  optimistic  mission- 
ary. Seven  children,  for  whom  they  both 
manifested  a  deep  sense  of  parental  obli- 
gation, are  suddenly  left  orphans.  Four 
of  them  won  all  hearts  at  the  Mission 
Rooms  one  day  in  1901  by  their  attrac- 
tive, simple  manners.  It  was  worth 
a  journey  to  hear  those  parents  and 
children  sing  a  joyous  "Grace"  around 
their  breakfast  table.  These  are  orphans 
of  the  Church  and  entitled  to  efficient 
sympathy.  There  is  grief  in  the  old  home 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  and  the  mourn- 
ing of  Chinese  Christians  is  sincere. 

The  death  of  Miss  Pauline  Landes  is 
a  great  grief  to  her  parents,  her  brothers 
and  sisters  and  friends ;  it  is  also  the  cut- 
ting off  of  a  lovely  life  in  early  prime  and 
full  of  promise.  Pauline  was  born  in 
Brazil  Mission  and,  for  about  ten  years, 
has  been  studying  at  Wooster  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  medical  department  at 
Cornell.  She  was  working  this  summer 
in  connection  with  New  York  City  Mis- 
sions. Dr.  Halsey  and  Dr.  Fulton  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Devins  of  The  Observer,  the 
pastor  of  Bleecker  Street  Chapel,  all  as- 
sisted in  a  tender  funeral  service,  Aug. 
19.  The  audience  of  young  and  old  and 
poor  bore  touching  evidence  to  the  win- 
some character  of  the  ministrations  they 
had  received.  Rev.  G.  A.  Landes  is  still 
;n  Parana,  his  family  are  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Speer  in  Chile  was 
announced  by  cablegram. 

The  ruling  sovereign  of  every  inde- 
pendent Moslem  State — Turkey,  Persia, 
Morocco — has  been  deposed  within  a 
year.  Their  impeccable  Mohammedan- 
ism did  not  save  them  from  the  fate  they 
fully  deserved.  Who  does  not  pray  that 
the  Most  High  will  raise  up  better  men 


to  guide  the  affairs  of  these  distracted 
countries  ? 

In  Persia :  1906,  Constitution  proclaim- 
ed, National  Assembly  inaugurated. 

1907,  A  hurricane  of  Kurdish  raiding 
swept  over  Urumia;  Constitution  re- 
affirmed by  new  Shah. 

1908,  Successful  reaction,  Parliament 
dispersed,  leaders  put  todeath ;  National- 
ist soldiers  took  Urumia,  also  victorious 
in  first  siege  of  Tabriz. 

1909,  April  30,  Intervention  of  Rus- 
sian troops  ended  the  second,  severer 
siege  of  Tabriz. 

1909,  July  13-16,  Teheran  the  storm 
center;  a  continuous  battle  of  seventy- 
nine  hours ;  Shah  abdicated. 

Three  women  of  Teheran  Station, 
Misses  Bartlett,  Stocking  and  Dr.  Mary 
Smith,  with  Rev.  L.  F.  Esselstyn,  have 
experienced  what  most  of  us  have  only 
read  of — a  real  battle.  While  they  were 
at  dinner  in  the  girls'  schoolhouse,  and 
in  time  to  leave  for  a  less  exposed  room, 
a  Cossack  officer  announced  that  a  can- 
non was  about  to  be  ranged  across  one 
end  of  the  building.  "  From  Tuesday 
morning  to  Friday  afternoon,"  writes 
Mr.  Esselstyn,  "bullets  whistled,  shells 
burst  and  big  cannon  thundered  without 
an  hour's  cessation."  Of  the  nine  mis- 
sion employes  with  him,  he  says :  ' '  They 
behaved  splendidly."  Though  the  com- 
pound was  under  the  crossfire  of  two  ar- 
mies and  a  rain  of  bullets  fell  in  the 
grounds,  the  American  flag  waved  from 
three  buildings  and  was  respected ;  not 
one  person  in  the  Station  was  injured 
and  damage  to  property  was  slight. 

The  steadiness  with  which  missionary 
work  in  Persia  has  moved  on,  in  spite  of 
fighting  and  fears,  is  remarkable.  Schools 
in  all  the  cities  affected  are  fuller  than 
ever.  In  June,  over  thirty  Moslems  were 
attending  the  woman's  meeting  in  Ta- 
briz and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  fifteen  Moslem 
boys  in  her  Sunday-school  class ;  the  first 
Sunday  of  June,  six  persons  united 
with  the  Church  in  Teheran ;  Dr.  Mary 
Smith  reported  the  Mission  Hospital  full 
and  dispensary  crowded;  July  11,  two 
days  before  thebattle,  regular  church  ser- 
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vice  was  held  and  the  following  Sunday 
there  were  sixty  present.  At  Urumia, 
two  new  and  helpful  features  were  initi- 
ated :  A  Bible  Study  Club,  and  an  edu- 
cational club  meeting  weekly,  attended 
by  Americans,  Armenians  and  Syrians 
and  conducted  in  the  Turkish  language. 
These  conditions,  still  more  the  providen- 
tial care  which  protected  the  lives  of  all 
the  missionaries  within  reach  of  guns, 
call  for  thanksgiving. 

It  was  the  central  mission  premises  in 
Teheran,  where  tbe  American  chapel  and 
missionary  homes  are,  that  was  under 
fire.  The  location  is  one  block  north  of 
the  Cossack  barracks  on  which  the  fight 
centered  April  13.  The  barracks  adjoin 
Drill  Square,  not  Cannon,  on  the  north. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Reutlinger 
and  Mrs.  De  Heer  will  wish  them  a  pleas- 
ant visit  in  Switzerland.  Their  address 
is  Schweizergasse,  Basel. 

This  is  semi-centennial  year  of  mod- 
ern Christian  Missions  in  Japan,  and  a 
grand  celebration  of  the  event  will  take 
place  in  October,  at  Tokyo,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  As 
this  milestone  also  marks  the  fiftieth  year 
of  Presbyterian  Missions,  the  "Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  "  has  not  limited  itself 
to  one  autumn  observance  but  is  cele- 
brating all  the  year  by  a  forward  evan- 
gelistic movement  and,  to  specially  sig- 
nalize its  Jubilee,  voted  to  plant  its  first 
foreign  mission.  This  subject  is  devel- 
oped in  a  timely  leaflet  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Fulton,  D.D.,  who  also  admirably  illus- 
trates his  title,  A  Half  Century  of  Evan- 
gelism in  Japan.  Copies  obtained,  two 
cents  each,  from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  following  Japan  addresses  are 
revised  to  date :  Miss  Garvin  is  at  Hiro- 
shima; Mrs.  John  E.  Hail,  Tsu;  Miss 
Maguet,  Osaka;  Miss  Moore,  Sapporo; 
Miss  Sherman,  Kanazawa.  By  watch- 
ing "  Changes  in  the  Missionary  Force," 
published  in  Woman's  Work  every 
month,  we  may  keep  up  with  revision 
of  location  on  all  fields. 

Since  Dr.  Clara  Field's  wedding,  so 
delightfully  reported  in  "Letters"  this 
month,  the  bride  has  been  welcomed  to 
her  new  home  in  Kermanshah  by  all 
Europeans;  also  by  an  old  patient  who 
brought  flowers,  sweets,  and  fourteen 


women  to  unite  in  thanking  the  doctor 
for  healing  their  relative.  Mrs.  Manson 
is  still  looking  after  her  medical  student. 
Not  all  marriages  "  out  of  Mission"  are 
abandonment  of  missionary  service.  But 
a  great  gap  is  left  at  Hamadan.  Wlio 
is  going  to  fill  it  ? 

A  camel  story,  not  unusual  for  Per- 
sia, comes  from  Dr.  Emma  T.  Miller, 
formerly  of  Urumia.  One  of  her  patients 
there  was  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by 
his  camel  which  he  had  unmercifully 
beaten  ten  days  before.  The  camel  had 
watched  his  chance  to  take  revenge  and, 
while  the  driver  was  asleep  in  the  cus- 
tomary fashion  beside  the  camel  or  curled 
up  under  his  neck,  had  got  hold  of  the 
man's  foot  and  lashed  the  ground  with 
him.  The  driver  delayed  going  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  result  was  amputation 
above  the  knee. 

Siam  Mission  has  as  much  reason  to 
anticipate  results  from  the  new  British- 
Siamese  treaty  as  any  commercial  enter- 
prise. As  soon  as  the  promised  railway 
is  in  operation  up  the  length  of  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Station  at  Nakawn  Sri- 
tamarat  loses  its  isolation.  Pastoral  calls 
will  then  be  revolutionized.  At  present, 
Rev.  Chas.  Eckels  itinerates  constantly. 
He  must — for,  of  164  communicants  in 
the  Church,  only  52  live  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city ;  21  are  thirty  miles  away,  16 
live  on  Samooie  Island,  31  are  scattered 
through  Looang  Valley.  No  Nakawn 
missionary  has  ever  set  eyes  on  the  36 
members  who  live  over  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  they  were  gathered  by  touring 
missionaries  from  Bangkok.  A  railroad 
will  help  to  solidify  the  Church. 

Opening  of  the  new  Station  at  Tap 
Teang,  on  Malay  Peninsula,  is  next  in 
order.  The  funds  needed  were  secured 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Dunlap  in  furlough  time. 

Rev.  and  Mrs. Harrison  K.Wright 
of  Ningpo  are  addressed  at  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

A  tempting  opportunity  to  take  the 
Mediterranean  trip,  including  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Dr.  John  Devins,  tbe  genial 
editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Observer,  represents 
the  Orient  Travel  League  for  Bible  teach- 
ers and  students  and  will  conduct  a  win- 
ter cruise  covering  seventy-tbree  days. 
The  League  party  sails  Jan.  20,  1910, 
on  the  Arabic,  White  Star  Line.  Look 
for  details  in  The  Observer. 
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Mrs.  Fred'k  G.  Coan, 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Labaree, 
Miss  E.  D.  Lamme, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Packard, 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Shedd, 
Miss  Mary  Van  Duzee, 
Miss  Lillie  B.  Beaber, 

In  this  country:  Dr. 
styn,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Mrs. 
McDowell,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Sterrett,  Lakeville,  Conn.; 


Our  Missionaries  in  Persia 


Ururaia. 


AND  POST  OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Tabriz 


Dr.  Cora  Carpenter, 
Miss  Grettie  Y.  Holliday, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Van  Hook, 
"        Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Vanneman, 
"        Mrs.  S.  G.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Wright, 
"        Miss  Cora  Bartlett, 
Tabriz.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Jordan, 
Mary  E.  Bradford,  Lexington,  111 
J.  A.  Funk,  Westleigh,  Staten  I. 
;  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Pittman,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Mrs.  Norman  L.  Euwer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  F. 


Teheran 

;  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Do 
N.  Y. :  Mrs.  E.  T 
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Teheran. 


Miss  Rosa  Shoenhair, 
Miss  Annie  W.  Stocking, 
Dr.  Mary  J.  Smith,  " 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Wishard,  " 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Schuler,  Resht. 
Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Hawkes,  Hamadan. 
Miss  Ada  C.  Holmes, 
Miss  Annie  Montgomery, 
uglas,  Greenfield,  Ohio;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Essel- 
Lawrence,  Caledonia,  Miss.;  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Potter,  Ledgewood,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Chas.  C. 
M.  Stead,  M.D.,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 


as,  j 


I 


CANNON  SQUARE,  TEHERAN,   SCENE  OF  RECENT  FIGHTING. 


Dr.  Potter  says  the  photograph  "was  taken  from  the  north  side"  of  the  square  ;  the  structure  in  the  background  is  not 
properly  buildings,  but  soldiers'  barracks  occupy  the  upper  story,  and  the  ground  floor  is  full  of  cannon.  The  water 
tank  is  in  the  center  of  the  square.  The  high  gateway  opens  into  an  avenue  leading  directly  to  "Diamond  Gate"  of 
the  "Shah's  palace." 


A  Noble  Persian 


Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  asked 
to  receive  a  pupil  in  English  conversa- 
tion, a  young  man  who  was  said  to  be 
in  no  sense  a  religious  inquirer,  nor  like- 
ly to  become  one.  As  such  lessons  were 
always  given  from  the  Bible,  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  it  for  a  text-book,  preferring 
to  read  from  the  Old  Testament  because, 
as  he  naively  remarked,  he  understood 
all  the  New  Testament  but  could  not 
comprehend  Moses.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  fanatical,  bigoted  mollah  of  the  old 
school  and,  having  received  the  custom- 
ary education  of  his  class  in  Arabic, 
Persian  and  the  Koran,  had  also  felt  the 
breath  of  the  spirit  of  change  now  pass- 
ing over  the  youth  of  Asia,  and  was 
longing  for  Western  education.  Persian 
schools  teach  no  history,  geography, 
natural  science,  mathematics,  nor  mod- 
ern languages,  and  to  obtain  these  he 
came  secretly  to  our  school  in  Tabriz, 
his  family  supposing  him  to  be  engaged 
elsewhere.  This  lasted  a  year  or  two. 
When  the  truth  came  out,  his  father 


turned  the  student  out  of  doors,  and  re- 
fused the  inheritance  due  him  from  the 
estate  of  his  dead  mother.  The  son  held 
fast  his  purpose  and  became  a  pupil 
teacher  in  our  boys'  school,  at  a  low 
salary,  entirely  cut  off  from  home  and 
relatives. 

The  private  lessons  in  English  began, 
and  he  came  regularly  for  many  months, 
a  tall,  handsome,  silent  young  man, 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  rank,  with  the 
green  turban  and  girdle  which  he  wore 
by  right  of  descent  from  the  prophet. 
Natural  reserve  kept  his  lips  tightly 
closed  concerning  his  feelings,  but  the 
telltale  face  betrayed  two  things :  a  deep 
heart  hunger  for  something,  he  hardly 
knew  what,  and  utter  hopelessness  of 
ever  finding  satisfaction  for  it.  In  those 
Eastern  countries  we  are  often  struck 
with  the  gloom  of  countenances,  which 
look  like  darkened  windows,  and  his  face 
was  remarkably  sad.  As  the  influences 
of  his  school  life  told  on  him  more  and 
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more  and  he  became  familiar  with  the 
Gospel  story,  the  Book  of  God  only 
speaking  for  itself,  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  darkness  disappearing,  replaced 
by  hope,  courage,  purpose  and  a  new  life. 
The  making  of  a  man  was  going  on  under 
our  eyes  from  day  to  day.  The  time 
came  when,  as  we  knelt  in  prayer, 
another  and  higher  light  shone  there 
and  he  said  he  did  indeed  believe  in 
Christ  and  accept  Him  as  his  Saviour. 

This  young  Persian  was  always  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  his  was  a  nature 
ready  to  respond  to  the  highest  motives. 
He  was  faithful  to  duty  and  was  loved 
and  trusted  to  a  singular  degree  by  his 
friends,  who  were  not  few  in  number. 
An  instance  may  be  given  which,  to  one 
familiar  with  life  in  Moslem  lands,  speaks 
volumes.  After  he  had  been  in  the 
school  some  time,  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old  was  sent  to  us  for  lessons,  and  the 
question  came  up  of  finding  a  Persian 
teacher  for  her.  Her  father  was  very 
hard  to  suit ;  one  after  another,  supposed 
to  be  quite  unobjectionable,  was  pro- 
posed, only  to  be  rejected.  He  was 
asked,  "  Can  you  yourself  recommend 
any  one  with  whom  you  would  not  be 
afraid  to  trust  your  daughter?  "  To  the 
amazement  of  the  questioner,  he  instant- 
ly named  the  young  Sayid  as  one  in 
whom  he  would  have  perfect  confidence. 

Though  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  the 
young  man  was  steady  and  persevering, 
making  good  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
would  have  graduated  this  summer 
(L909).  He  hoped  to  receive  his  portion 
from  the  estate  of  his  mother  and  to  use 
it  in  study  abroad.  He  had  already  been 
chosen  by  the  reform  party  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  city. 

When  three  }-ears  ago,  Persia  de- 
manded of  the  Shah  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  people  as  a  whole  were  ill 
prepared  for  so  great  a  political  change, 
and  the  ferment  of  the  new  wine  in  old 
wine-skins  began,  with  the  customary 
result.  Our  pupil  espoused  the  popular 
side  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  He 
became  assistant  editor  of  one  of  the  new 
journals,  working  to  do  away  with  old 
abuses  and  to  promote  enlightenment, 
not  only  for  men  but  fur  the  women  and 
girls  of  Persia.  He  was  a  popular  orator 
and,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  little 
dreamed,  the  beloved  of  the  people  who 

*  I'ron.  Szy-eecl. 


listened  eagerly  to  his  eloquent  speeches. 
He  tried  to  lead  them  to  the  highest  and 
best  he  knew,  ever  recommending  edu- 
cation and  peaceful  methods  of  reform 
and  deprecating  war  and  violence.  Last 
year,  a  mob  had  gathered  intending  to 
loot  the  houseof  the  leader  of  the  reaction- 
ary party,  a  person  who  by  his  oppres- 
sion had  made  himself  very  obnoxious. 
The  man's  property  and  life  were  in  great 
danger,  and  he  was  the  deadly  enemy  of 
our  Sayid.  This  same  Sayid,  address- 
ing the  people  with  a  little  fun  and  much 
persuasion,  drew  them  aside  from  their 
purpose  and  saved  his  adversary. 

The  tale  of  the  two  sieges  of  Tabriz 
(L908-1909)  will  surely  live  in  annals  of 
the  new  Persia.  In  the  first  days,  while 
all  was  yet  uncertain,  a  list  of  proscribed 
men  was  sent  to  the  city  with  the  de- 
mand that  they  be  given  up,  certainly 
to  death,  probably  to  torture.  Our 
friend's  name  was  among  the  first.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  go  into  hiding  and 
for  some  days  was  shut  up  with  his 
books,  not  even  his  friends  knowing 
where.  It  was  said  to  him,  "You  have 
been  so  absorbed  in  political  matters, 
you  have  not  had  time  for  your  Bible 
and  for  God  as  formerly;  perhaps  He 
is  sending  this  enforced  leisure  to  pre- 
pare you  for  something  which  He  is  pre- 
paring for  you."  He  asked  for  his  Turk- 
ish Bible  and  a  few  other  books,  espe- 
cially Steele's  Astronomy  which  he  was 
anxious  to  finish.  There  were  daily  op- 
portunities for  Bible  reading  and  prayer, 
and  much  counseling  about  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  passport  to  send  him 
out  of  the  country.  Plan  after  plan  was 
suggested,  but  the  way  was  blocked  in 
every  direction.  It  became  manifest 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  where 
he  was,  and  also  that  the  people  had  a 
fighting  chance  and  meant  to  take  it. 
"I  will  hide  here  no  longer,"  he  said; 
' '  I  will  not  try  to  leave  the  country  but 
take  what  comes. "  After  this,  when  we 
hoped  we  had  the  way  opened  for  his 
escape,  he  brought  a  friend,  saying, 
"This  is  a  good  man  who  has  a  wife 
and  children  and  it  is  more  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  leave :  I  give 
my  chance  to  him." 

The  Sayid  then  found  an  asylum  in 
the  French  Consulate.  The  Consul 
begged  him  not  to  venture  outside  as 
his  life  was  especially  sought;  but  he 
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was  not  able  to  resist  the  call  of  the  re- 
form party.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
in  progress  and  they  sent  for  him  to  be 
one  of  their  envoys  to  the  General  of  the 
besieging  force.  He  replied,  "  My  work 
is  education,  and  now  is  no  time  for 
that."  The  General  of  the  Nationalists 
answered :  * '  We  are  soldiers.  We  can 
fight,  but  we  cannot  talk ;  we  need  you 
to  talk  for  us."  So  he  took  his  life  in  his 
hand  and  went  forth,  with  the  presenti- 
ment that  his  end  was  near. 

A  few  days  before,  to  a  man  of  our 
Mission  calling  on  him,  he  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  man's  duty,  not  only  himself 
to  refrain  from  oppression  but  to  stand 
up  for  those  who  are  oppressed  and  to 
help  them."  The  missionary  replied, 
"You  know  we  think  the  worst  bondage 
is  that  of  sin  and  Satan  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  deliver  men  from  that."  He  an- 
swered, "Yes,  I  think  so,  too,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  outward  liberty  must 
come  first. " 

Returning  from  the  fruitless  peace 
parley,  the  Sayid  spoke  to  the  people  in 
the  mosque  for  the  last  time  and,  going 
back  to  the  Consulate,  he  was  shot  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  door  by  hired  assas- 
sins, sent  by  that  enemy  for  whom  he 
had  pleaded  a  few  weeks  before.  As  he 
fell,  wounded  on  one  side,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Would  to  God  they  would  also  strike 
on  the  other  side !  "  When  the  account 
of  his  death,  published  officially  by  the 
local  Parliament,  was  translated  for  me 
by  a  Persian  boy  in  America,  he  paused 
with  a  look  of  wonder,  saying,  "  Why, 
that  is  just  what  Jesus  said  about  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter." 

The  wounds  were  fatal,  and  soon  all 
was  over.  In  the  opposite  camp  there 
was  great  rejoicing ;  a  large  present  was 
given  to  the  man  who  brought  the  good 
news,  and  streets  and  houses  were  il- 
luminated that  night.  Let  us  not  blame 
the  murderers  or  those  who  rejoiced,  so 
much  as  the  wicked  religion  of  Islam, 
which  teaches  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to 
slay  one  who  is  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
embrace  another  faith.  This  young  man 
was  a  pupil  and  teacher  in  the  school  of 
American  missionaries,  therefore  the 
presumption  was  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  party  of  change  and  progress,  there- 
fore, by  the  sacred  law,  his  life  was  for- 
feit and  his  slayer  would  earn  the  favor 


of  God  and  a  high  seat  in  Paradise. 

The  Sayid's  friends  of  the  popular 
party  were  filled  with  grief  and  rage. 
His  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  by 
thousands  of  mourners,  with  great  honor. 
So  passed  from  earth  a  young  and  noble 


SHAH  AHMAD  ALL  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD 

Oriental  gloom  on  his  face,  Persian  dignity  in  his  bearing. 
From  Dr.  Wishard's  Twenty  Tears  in  Persia. 
(Courtesy  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company). 


life,  one  whom  Persia  could  ill  afford  to 
spare ;  who  chose  the  best  and  highest 
that  he  knew  and  was  not  afraid  to  fol- 
low his  ideals  even  to  death.  He  lost 
his  life  to  save  it,  nor  will  the  sacrifice 
be  in  vain.  With  other  precious  living 
stones,  it  will  build  up  the  foundations 
of  the  new  Persia  yet  to  be.  And, 
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"  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  the  battle's  van. 
The  noblest  place  where  man  can  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man." 

The  murderers  were  so  hotly  pursued 
that,  despairing  of  escape,  they  tied  to 
the  popular  General,  Sattar  Khan,  im- 
ploring mercy.  With  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  the  General  said,  "You 
had  no  mercy  on  that  nohle  young  man ; 
how  can  I  have  mercy  on  you  ?  "  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  courts  and  put 
to  death  two  days  after  the  murder  and 
in  the  same  spot.  Thus,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  man,  the  Sayid's  murder  was 
avenged,  but  those  who  see  with  clearer 
eyes  invoke  not  the  vengeance  of  man 


but  of  God — His  vengeance  on  all  the 
powers  of  sin.  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  is  our 
sincere  prayer  for  such  murderers  as 
were  those. 

Islam  came  with  a  sword  and  it  is  go- 
ing out  with  a  sword ;  it  must  be  true  to 
its  own  nature  to  the  end.  Our  longing 
is  to  see  the  Church  of  Christ  awakened 
to  what  the  system  really  is,  and  roused 
in  earnest  to  destroy  this  stronghold  of 
Satan,  not  with  its  own  weapons  of  force 
and  cruelty  but  with  self-sacrifice  and 
love,  with  faith  and  prayer,  in  the  power 
of  the  name  and  the  nature  of  Jesus. 

A  Persia  Missionary . 


Present  Opportunity  Among  Persian  Women 

[This  account  was  written  sometime  previous  to  the  battle  in  Teheran.— Editor]. 


In  these  days  of  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  greater  personal  liberty, 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  Teheran  are 
coming  as  never  before  to  inquire  into 
Christianity.  What  was  formerly  a 
small  class  for  inquirers  has  become  a 
regular  meeting  for  Moslem  women; 
special  inquirers  are  taken  at  other 
times.  As  you  know,  in  this  Oriental 
country  rank  is  of  great  importance; 
high  and  low,  especially  the  women,  do 
not  mingle  as  in  the  Occident.  Never- 
theless, in  these  afternoon  meetings, 
there  have  been  present,  at  one  time,  a 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of  a  for- 
mer prime  minister,  a  princess  and  her 
little  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  a 
Shah's  son,  her  sister,  other  women  of 
good  standing,  a  poor  old  black  woman, 
a  number  of  the  servant  class — all  sit- 
ting together,  singing  together,  with  ap- 
parently no  thought  of  difference  in 
rank.  The  first  time  the  princess  came, 
she  rather  insisted  on  an  upper  seat  but 
soon  realized  there  was  none  such. 

We  have  been  studying  the  life  of 
David — who  is  one  of  their  prophets 
also  and  therefore  an  acceptable  subject 
— with  especial  attention  to  prophecies 
concerning  Christ;  there  has  been  the 
best  of  attention  with  little  objection  or 
argument.  I  can  bring  in  Christian 
teaching  through  the  Old  Testament, 
with  less  opposition  than  by  direct  les- 
sons from  the  life  of  Christ.  At  the 
Christmas  season  we  had  two  good  meet- 
ings about  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
joy  it  brought  to  all  nations  ;  also  the 


visit  of  the  wise  men  who,  tradition  says, 
were  Persians.  It  added  to  the  interest 
to  have  a  woman  remark  that  she  had 
come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Saveh 
where  their  graves  are  said  to  be,  and 
she  had  heard  of  them. 

Two  men  inquirers  have  brought  their 
wives  for  instruction.  The  husband  of 
the  first  found  his  wife  very  willing  to 
listen  and  investigate.  The  first  week 
she  read  the  Gospels  and  part  of  Acts. 
Her  husband  brought  her  to  the  meet- 
ing that  same  week  but,  being  afraid 
some  one  might  recognize  her,  she  sat 
outside  on  the  hall  stairway.  After  the 
others  had  gone,  we  had  a  long  talk. 
Since  then  she  comes  twice  a  week,  and 
fearlessly  declares  that  she  has  found  a 
peace  and  joy  in  Christ  which  she  never 
had  before.  She  persuaded  her  two 
sisters  to  come  to  the  next  meeting ;  they 
are  all  women  of  good  class  and  read. 

The  other  man  who  brought  his  wife 
is  one  of  the  teachers  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  in  the  School.  When  he  came 
to  Teheran  two  years  ago,  he  was  a  mol- 
lah  and  wore  the  white  turban.  About 
a  year  ago  he  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  since  then  has  adopted  the  or- 
dinary Persian  hat.  He  is  very  desirous 
that  all  the  family  shall  become  Chris- 
tians, but  his  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a 
fanatical  priest.  He  is  having  trouble 
to  get  her  to  listen,  so  he  came  to  beg 
that  I  would  try  to  influence  her.  A  lit- 
tle social  work  with  her  has  been  of  great 
help.  Relieving  her  bad  toothache  and 
taking  interest  in  the  children  has  in- 
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clined  her  heart  to  us.  Last  Sunday  I 
invited  her  to  come  with  the  other  little 
woman  and  listen  while  the  latter  recited 
a  Bible  lesson.  It  worked  very  well. 
The  teacher's  wife  had  said  she  could 
stay  but  a  few  minutes;  it  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  she  left. 

The  sister  of  one  of  the  school-boys 
"wants  to  become  a  Christian,  and  is 
coming  to  you  for  teaching;"  the  mother 
of  another  also.  We  women  of  the 
Mission  are  having  more  opportunities 
than  we  can  improve.  I  cannot  believe 
there  is  any  greater  joy  than  that  of 


helping  another  to  have  life  in  Christ. 

P.  S. — Ten  days  later. — About  the 
time  I  was  writing  the  above,  one  of  the 
two  women  of  whom  I  spoke  was  experi- 
encing her  first  persecution  for  her  new- 
found faith.  Her  father,  a  fanatical 
Sayid,  learning  that  she  had  become  a 
Christian,  fell  upon  her  with  his  heavy 
walking  stick  and  beat  her  almost  to 
death.  Wben  rescued  by  one  of  her  sis- 
ters, she  had  a  fractured  arm.  She  is 
still  in  bed  but  expresses  no  regret  and 
still  declares  herself  a  Christian. 
(Mrs.  S.  M.)   Mary  P.  Jordan. 


Nationalist  Victory  at  Kazvin 


In  September,  1908,  when  I  visited 
Teheran,  I  met  a  number  of  friends  from 
other  cities  in  Persia.  Among  them  was 
a  most  intelligent  and  interesting  lady, 
who  had  been  more  or  less  a  regular  at- 
tendant for  a  year  at  our  religious  ser- 
vices in  Kazvin.  f  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  as  was  also  her  little  child  of 
a  year  old,  for  her  husband  had  been 
killed  at  the  time  of  the  Shah's  bom- 
bardment of  Parliament  buildings.  She 
related  to  me  the  story  of  his  death  and , 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  she 
said:  "Oh,  if  I  knew  his  death  was  not 
in  vain  and  that  we  would  soon  have 
liberty  in  Persia,  I  would  not  mourn." 
Then  appealing  to  me,  she  inquired  what 
I  thought  about  it.  Upon  answering  her 
that,  in  my  opinion,  liberty  would  surely 
come  and  Persia  could  never  go  back  to 
former  things,  she  asked  eagerly,  "Will 
it  be  soon  ?  " 

The  time  for  my  second  furlough  was 
almost  due  and,  looking  back  over  the 
years  that  I  had  lived  in  Persia,  very 
few  were  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  "unchangeable" 
East.  Yet  before  the  day  arrived  for 
leaving  the  country,  I  witnessed  changes 
that,  had  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
I  would  have  scarcely  believed  possible. 

During  the  late  winter  of  1908-'09,  a 
successful  attack  by  the  Nationalists 
was  made  on  the  city  of  Resht,  to  the 
north  of  us.  The  Governor  was  killed, 
government  buildings  were  burned  and 
within  two  hours  Resht  was  subdued. 
Excitement  in  Kazvin  ran  high.  The 
Shah's  troops  came  from  Teheran  and 
halted  in  Kazvin  but  showed  little  desire 
to  move  towards  Resht. 


The  Nationalists  were  only  awaiting 
an  opportune  time  to  capture  Kazvin 
and,  on  the  night  of  May  5,  while  all 
classes  were  celebrating  the  Shah 's  birth- 
day, they  quietly  entered  the  city,  cap- 
tured the  cannon  and,  before  the  people 
realized  it,  a  battle  was  on  which  lasted 
throughout  that  beautiful  moonlight 
night  and  several  hours  into  the  next 
day.  The  Governor's  palace  was  in  a 
well-fortified  position  with  a  thousand 
soldiers  inside,  but  the  Shah's  army  was 
nomatchfor  the  well-armed,  well-trained 
Nationalists  and,  after  a  fight  of  about 
fourteen  hours,  the  citadel  was  taken 
and  Kazvin  declared  for  the  National- 
ists. Little  red  flags  were  hoisted  over 
every  doorway  by  the  rejoicing  people 
and,  up  to  the  date  of  our  coming  away 
on  May  18,  Kazvin  was  under  military 
rule  and  governed  in  a  way  that  we  had 
never  even  hoped  for.  Theimprovements 
in  cleaning  and  lighting  the  streets,  en- 
largement of  the  bazaars,  etc.,  were 
simply  marvelous.  The  Nationalists  then 
prepared  for  an  advance  upon  the  Cap- 
ital, and  the  result  we  all  know. 

Any  change  for  the  better  is  a  wel- 
come sight  in  an  Oriental  land,  and  we 
who  have  spent  many  years*  in  Persia 
and  have  longed  and  prayed  for  the  re- 
lief of  this  poor,  oppressed,  ignorant  peo- 
ple, rejoice  that  civil  liberty,  even  though 
in  an  imperfect  form,  has  come.  It 
makes  me  hopeful  for  greater  and  better 
changes.  While  we  have  the  assurance 
that  our  labor  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in 
vain,  I  cannot  but  echo  the  question  of 
my  friend,  "  Will  it  be  soon  ?  "  Will 

*Dr.  Jessie  Wilson  went  to  Persia  in  1891.— Editor. 
tPron.  Kahz-vten. 
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Persia  quickly  realize  her  desperate 
spiritual  condition  and  accept  help  from 
outside,  as  she  has  accepted  outside 
help  in  her  political  struggles  ?  Will  she 
soon  obtain  that  true  liberty  which  can 
only  come  through  accepting  the  world's 
Saviour  ?  She  is  hearing  the  message  of 


Christ  day  by  day  in  our  dispensaries, 
churches,  schools,  and  by  the  wayside. 
Let  us  continue  to  pray  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  Persia  shall  be- 
come the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Jessie  W.  Lawrence. 


(Mrs.  E.  T.) 

Touring  in  Kurdistan 

Illustrations  from  the  author's  photographs.    Pron.  Kurdistan,  Koord-iss-ta^n. 


The  field  of  our  Urumia  Station  is  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Nestorian  peo- 
ple and  lies  partly  in  Persia,  partly  in 
Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Lake  Urumia,  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Van,  west  by  the  Tigris  River  and 
south  by  the  city  of  Mosul.  In  the  Per- 
sia section  the  general  population  is 
Turkish.  The  city  of  Van  and  the  sur- 
rounding region  is  Armenian,  while  Mo- 
sul is  Arabic ;  between  these  limits  live 
also  Nestorians*  (or  Syrians),  Kurds  and, 
in  Urumia,  Mosul,  and  some  small 
towns,  considerable  numbers  of  Jews. 

In  Mission  parlance  we  limit  the  term 
Kurdistan,  "  Country  of  the  Kurds,"  to 
that  part  of  our  field  which  lies  in  Tur- 
key. This  region  is  one  of  great  variety 
of  physical  features.  In  the  south  lie 
the  extensive  plains  of  the  Tigris  Valley, 
which  need  only  water  to  make  them  the 
most  productive  region  in  the  world. 
North  of  these  plains  is  the  great  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  its  lofty  mountains  cul- 
minating in  the  Jeloo  range,  13,000  feet 
high,  on  whose  summits  lie  the  eternal 
snows.  There,  are  upland  plains  almost 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  choice 
rolling  pasture  lands  where  graze  thou- 
sands of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle. 

Mission  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
Kurdistan  for  seventy  years.  Usually 
Mosul  or  Urumia  has  been  the  base  from 
which  tours  were  made  but  of  late  years 
the  "  Mountain  "  missionary  has  made 
Van  his  headquarters. 

There  are  no  roads  or  vehicles.  Travel 
is  muleback  or  on  foot  over  mere  bridle 
paths,  up  steep  rocky  mountains,  through 
deep  valleys,  by  raging  torrents  and 
along  high  precipices.  We  hire  one  mule 
for  me  to  ride.  In  my  saddle-bags  I  carry 
some  simple  remedies — first  aid  to  the 
injured,  typhoid  fever  and  sunstroke 
medicine  and  plenty  of  quinine,  for  many 
will  ask  for  this.  I  have  also  other  con- 
veniences— toiletcase,  notebook,  account 

•Term  referring  to  their  religion.— Editoii. 


book,  stationery,  rubber  coat,  compass, 
barometer,  and  dark  glasses  to  protect 
my  eyes  from  the  glare  of  snow  fields  or 
barren  plains.  A  second  animal  is  for 
the  servant.  Over  the  big  pack-saddle 
he  places  large  native  saddle-bags,  and 
in  each  side  of  these  a  box.  In  one  box 
will  be  a  plate,  a  saucer  or  two,  bowls, 
dishes  for  serving  food,  a  frying-pan, 
knife,  fork,  spoons  of  different  sizes  and 
a  small  kettle  to  cook  cereals  or  a  stew, 
for  we  shall  never  find  any  of  these  uten- 
sils in  the  mountain  villages.  In  the 
other  box  are  rice,  sugar,  salt,  cracked 
wheat,  a  little  clean  flour  for  pancakes, 
dried  fruits,  patented  soup  tablets  and 
tapioca.  Most  of  the  time  we  eat  native 
foods  but,  when  the  digestive  apparatus 
gives  warning,  we  have  recourse  to  our 
"pure  food"  box  and  tone  up  again. 
Over  this  load  the  servant  will  spread  his 
bedding  wrapped  in  a  big  gingham 
sheet,  his  rubber  coat,  and  rubber  sheets 
for  the  loads,  and  mount  to  the  top  him- 
self. A  third  animal  we  load  with 
changes  of  raiment,  bedding,  and  our 
little  cot  bed,  for  we  must  be  up  out  of 
the  dirt  and  vermin  of  houses  and  sta- 
bles ;  otherwise  sleep  would  be  impossi- 
ble. So  we  set  forth  on  our  journey. 
The  muleteer  accompanies  us  on  foot  and 
we  go  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 

In  the  afternoon  we  draw  nigh  to  a 
Syrian  village  where  we  have  a  pastor 
employed.  Some  one  will  discover  our 
approach  and  give  the  word.  Then  will 
come  forth  to  meet  us  the  pastor  and 
some  church  members,  or  curious  and 
idle  children.  We  dismount  at  the  pas- 
tor's house  and  find  a  room  freshly  swept 
(usually  still  dusty)  and  a  rug  or  felt 
mattress  placed  for  us  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  the  seat  of  honor.  The  people 
gather  and,  sitting  on  the  floor  around 
thewallsof  the  room,  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. Conversation  begins.  We  ask 
after  each  other's  health  and  then  act  as 
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news  bureaus.  They  give  me  news  of 
the  vicinity,  and  I  inform  them  of  my 
tour  and  plans  and  the  outside  world. 
The  pastor  tells  me  of  the  progress,  out- 
look, successes  and  discouragements  of 
his  work  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  a  while,  we  summon  the  people 
for  a  service ;  a  man  in  stentorian  tones 
will  give  the  announcement  from  a  house- 
top or,  in  lieu  of  a  bell,  will  hold  up  a 
walnut  board  and  pound  it  with  mallets. 
The  service  must  be  simple,  especially 
the  sermon.  What  is  needed  is  a  few 
instructive,  practical  remarks  on  the 
passage  read,  helpful  to  men  and  women 
in  the  real  struggle  of  life  and  holding 
up  before  their  eyes  the  crucified  Christ 
as  their  Saviour. 

In  retiring  for  the  night,  I  choose  the 
corner  opposite  to  that  where  the  favor- 
ite calves  are  tied.  The  father  and  his 
family,  his  sons  and  their  families,  in 
true  patriarchal  style,  occupy  the  central 
part  of  the  large  room  around  the  under- 
ground oven.  My  servant  no  sooner  sets 
up  the  cot  than  all  gather  round  to  see 
how  the  foreigner  goes  to  bed.  Some- 
times, in  order  to  find  relief  from  my 
embarrassment  and  the  attentions  of  too 
hospitable  hosts,  I  have  had  to  blow  out 
the  light  and  retire  in  the  dark.  Sleep 
is  often  disturbed  by  too  close  air,  odors  of 
the  stable,  crying  babies,  wandering  cats 
and  munching  calves.  I  have  awakened 
with  a  start  to  find  a  donkey  quietly 
standing  by  my  bedside. 

This  country  is  insecure  and  lawless. 
Some  roads  are  always  to  be  avoided 
and  all  roads  are  attended  with  danger 
from  robbers.  These  conditions  have 
passed  into  a  proverb :  1 '  What  else  can 
you  expect  here  ?    It  is  Kurdistan." 

Who  are  these  Kurds?  They  are  from 
the  same  stock  as  Persians,  perhaps  de- 
scended from  the  Medes  who  dwelt  in 
these  mountains.  They  are  born  robbers 
and  freebooters.  Separated  by  blood 
feuds  into  innumerable  clans,  they  live  a 
life  of  lawlessness  and  violence.  Every 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  carries  a  dag- 
ger and  every  man  his  rifle  and  revolver. 
Their  language,  a  sister  of  the  Persian, 
is  musical  and  lends  itself  readily  to  po- 
etry and  song.  The  Kurd  is  fond  of  sing- 
ing and  his  conversation  teems  with  apt 
proverbs  and  pithy  sayings.  Of  course 
he  is  superstitious.  Here  is  an  example : 

As  one  journeys  through  the  country, 


he  will  see  a  lone  stunted  tree  near  the 
road  on  the  side  of  an  otherwise  treeless 
mountain.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar 
look  and,  on  near  approach,  he  perceives 
that  every  limb  is  decorated  with  rags — 
white  rags,  colored,  bleached,  cotton  and 
woolen  rags,  torn  from  native  garments. 
The  belief  is  that  whatever  sufferer,  with 
whatever  ache  or  pain,  comes  and  tears 


MOUNTAIN  PREACHER,  WIFE  AND  CHILD. 
In  a  fanatical  village  where  others  failed,  they  had  great 
success.   The  wife  is  a  Fiske  Seminary  graduate. 
Doesn't  she  look  the  part  ? 

off  a  piece  of  his  clothing,  his  ache  will 
pass  into  the  spirit  of  the  tree  with  the 
tying  of  the  rag  thereon.  Blessed  tree ! 
How  often  would  I  have  given  thee  a 
whole  change  of  raiment,  if  thou  wouldst 
but  take  my  headache.  Alas !  I  did  not 
have  faith  to  test  thee  with  a  rag. 

Among  Syrians  in  these  mountains, 
we  have  27  pastors  and  helpers  located 
in  as  many  places,  and  50  or  60  village 
schools.  About  ten  congregations  are 
regularly  organized.  We  visit  their  vil- 
lages and  inspect  their  work.  We  hold 
services  daily  and  visit  from  house  to 
house.  The  people  are  friendly  and  read- 
ily assent  to  what  we  say,  but  often  they 
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go  from  the  meetings  and  forget  what 
manner  of  men  they  ought  to  be.  We 
examine  the  schools  and  both  teachers 
and  parents  are  honored  to  have  the  mis- 
sionary visit  them.  Each  child  must  be 
heard  in  each  study,  otherwise  they  or 


TILLAGE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  (SYKIANS)  IN  PERSIA 
On  the  roof,  where  they  sit  and  study  even  on  sunny  days  in  winter.    The  school- 
room below  is  damp,  its  only  window  is  a  little  hole  at  one  end.   In  bad 
weather  they  huddle  around  an  open  wood  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
try  to  read  by  its  light,  while  the  smoke  fills  their  eyes. 

their  parents  will  feel  slighted.  To  them, 
the  prime  virtue  in  reading  is  speed.  He 
is  the  best  reader  who  can  rush  along 
like  a  mountain  torrent  with  no  hesi- 
tancy until  his  breath  is  exhausted. 

The  mountain  women  are  often  pitia- 
ble creatures.  They  answer  yes  and  no  to 
everything,  or  in  a  tone  of  despair  say : 
4  'What  do  we  know  ?  We  are  only  dumb 
animals. "  A  year  or  two  spent  in  our 
schools  makes  a  wonderful  change  in 
them.  The  girl  awakes  mentally,  grasps 
the  meaning  of  your  discourse,  remem- 
bers and  can  repeat  Bible  stories;  she 
loses  that  timid,  frightened  air  so  com- 
mon with  village  women. 

Many  of  the  Mission  helpers  are  men 
of  great  influence,  wise  counsel,  and 
sterling  integrity.  They  win  this  posi- 
tion by  their  true  Christian  lives.  One 


of  our  best  pastors  was  a  muleteer.  The 
missionary  once  hired  his  mules  and  he 
was  so  impressed,  by  the  character  of  the 
missionary  and  the  Bible  truths  he  spoke, 
that  he  became  a  zealous  Christian. 
After  a  short  term  of  study  in  Urumia 
he  was  made  the  pastor  in 
his  village,  where  he  has 
built  up  a  good  church. 
He  has  been  a  wise  father 
and  spiritual  leader  of 
his  flock.  The  Kurds  say 
that  he  is  a  true  man  and 
his  religion  must  be  true. 
One  Fall,  the  Kurdish 
chief  levied  his  grain  tax 
on  the  village,  locked  it 
up  in  the  storeroom  and 
committed  the  key  to  this 
pastor.  Shortly  after,  a 
hostile  Kurdish  chief 
came  and  demanded  the 
key,  claiming  the  village 
was  his  to  levy  on.  The 
pastor  refused  to  deliver 
the  key,  saying  he  could 
not  be  faithless  to  a  trust. 
The  chief  threatened  and 
even  had  the  pastor  tied 
up  and  beaten,  with  no 
success.  Then  in  rage  he 
seized  his  loaded  rifle  and  placed  it  to 
the  pastor's  breast,  demanding  the  key. 
Again  it  was  calmly  refused,  and  the 
Kurd,  beaten,  laid  down  the  rifle  and 
left  the  village.  It  is  such  Christian 
men  who  are  winning  Kurdistan  for  our 
Master. 

Of  late  years  this  mountain  work  has 
been  much  hampered  by  the  condition 
of  the  country.  We  are  often  unable  to 
visit  certain  districts;  the  people  have 
been  repeatedly  plundered,  until  some 
have  abandoned  their  homes,  scattered 
here  and  there,  or  emigrated  to  Russia. 
Whole  districts  are  now  deserted  where, 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  large,  prosper- 
ous villages.  We  hope  that  change 
of  government  in  Turkey  means  estab- 
lishment of  orderly  government  in  Kur- 
distan. Chas.  C.  Sterrett. 


Miss  Holliday  wrote,  Aug.  12,  from  Constantinople  where  she  was  enjoying 
the  society  of  American  Board  missionaries,  and  the  sea-bathing.  Dr.  Cora  Car- 
penter had  joined  her  and  they  were  counting  upon  reaching  Tabriz,  Aug.  25. 

Availing  of  a  windfall  of  $400,  Miss  Bartlett  is  enlarging  Iran  Bethel  so  as 
to  accommodate  an  additional  hundred  girls — or  a  total  of  three  hundred. 

Thirteen  girls  were  graduated  from  Fiske  Seminary,  Urumia,  in  June. 
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A  Turn  in  the  Tide 


The  casual  traveler  entering  Tabriz, 
the  metropolis  of  Persia,  would  be  at- 
tracted to  ask  the  identity  of  the  impos- 
ing red  brick  building  looming  above 
protecting  adobe  walls,  strikingly  visi- 
ble from  the  large  Moslem  cemetery  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city  on  the  public 
highway  from  Europe.  He  would  be 
informed  that  this  is  the  new  school  for 
Roman  Catholic  girls,  that  it  is  elegant- 
1}'  furnished,  adequately  equipped,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  and  spacious  exer- 
cise grounds,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  staff 
of  fourteen  nuns.  He  might  be  told  that 
this  school  is  only  one  product  of  the  sa- 
gacity which  has  seized  the  present  op- 
portunity in  Persia ;  that  adequate  build- 
ings for  boys'  schools,  also  for  hospitals 
and  chapels;  that  a  large  force  of  mis- 
sionary priests,  nuns  and  teachers,  have 
been  furnished  from  Europe  to  convert 
Mohammedans  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Then  the  traveler  might  notice  another 
red  brick  building  which,  in  those  days 
when  Persian  dwellings  were  only  adobe 
huts  and  simple  street  markets  were  the 
only  business  houses  of  Tabriz,  was  also 
imposing  by  contrast.  This  is  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Girls.  Alighting  at  the  gate, 
our  traveler  would  wonder  a  t  the  cramped 
quarters  and,  the  more  he  explored  the 
building  the  more  dumf  ounded  he  would 
be,  that  Presbyterianism  could  be  so  in- 
different to  the  needs  of  its  child  in  Per- 
sia. The  house  would  remind  himof  those 
bright- eyed  little  naked  beggars  who, 
with  handsoutstretched  for  bread'money , 
ran  beside  his  carriage  along  the  road. 
As  he  became  acquainted  in  the  city  and 
learned  what  has  been  done  through 
Protestant  schools ;  as  he  saw  the  bright 
spots  in  the  villages — the  homes  made  by 
women  who  were  educated  in  our  Amer- 
ican school ;  as  he  discovered  the  present 
spirit  of  Persia,  the  longing  for  better 
things,  the  thirst  for  civilization,  the 
clamor  for  education,  he  would  recall 
the  cramped  quarters  of  the  Girls' School 
and  reiterate  what  we  all  are  saying  to- 
day :  "Persia  is  ripe  for  Christian  effort ; 
it  is  the  moment  of  opportunity." 

This  Girls'  School  was  established  over 
thirty  years  ago  and  equipped  for  30 
pupils.  Before  the  close  of  a  quarter- 
century,  it  had  grown  to  a  school  of 
150,  nearly  all  nominal  Christians,  and 


applicants  were  being  turned  away. 
About  six  years  ago,  Moslem  girls  began 
to  apply  for  entrance.  An  appeal  to  the 
Church  in  America  to  open  a  department 
for  them,  finding  no  response,  the  ladies 
in  charge,  Misses  Beaber  and  Drake,  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  admitting 
twelve  Moslem  girls  and  personally  gave 
them  lessons  in  arithmetic,  English, 
sewing,  the  New  Testament  and  on  the 
organ.  Two  years  later,  a  special  gift 
from  some  Indianapolis  ladies  made  it 
possible  to  engage  a  vernacular  teacher, 
and  of  thirteen  Moslem  girls  received, 
three  established  schools  of  their  own  the 
following  year.  All  were  day  pupils. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  boarders,  be- 
cause they  would  be  persecuted  by  fa- 
natical Mohammedans ;  appointments 
of  the  boarding  department  were  also 
extremely  inadequate.  During  the  civil 
strife  of  the  past  year,  however,  Mos- 
lems of  position  and  influence,  fearing 
reversal  of  fortune  in  war  and  the  loot- 
ing of  their  houses,  desired  to  place  their 
daughters  under  the  protection  of  a  for- 
eign flag.  Two  children  were  received 
as  resident  and  six  as  day  pupils,  and  a 
kindergarten  teacher  was  secured,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Mrs.  Van  Hook  in 
whose  charge  the  school  was,  during 
Miss  Beaber's  furlough. 

In  1907,  over  two  hundred  applica- 
tions for  Christian  girls,  of  whom  many 
were  able  to  bear  a  large  share  of  their 
expenses,  were  declined  for  lack  of  room. 
To-day  an  adjoining  property  is  offered 
for  sale  at  half  its  normal  valuation. 
Added  to  the  present  school  grounds,  it 
would  afford  sufficient  building  accom- 
modations for  all  the  Moslem  girls  who 
are  likely  to  ask  admission  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Persian 
girls,  rather  than  the  Christian  girls  here- 
tofore refused,  that  West  Persia  Mission 
is  desirous  of  immediate  expansion  in 
this  important  school.  An  outlay  of 
86,000  will  purchase  the  lot,  provide  for 
alterations,  new  building  and  furnish- 
ings. Tabriz  missionaries  hope  that  the 
Church  in  America  will  recognize  the 
favorable  rising  tide  of  Persian  progress 
and  will  take  it  at  the  flood. 

A  Missionary. 

Certain  wise  women  of  the  Board  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  watching  the  "rising 
tide."    It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  see 
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Tabriz  with  the  eyes  of  a  traveler,  for  it  has 
long  been  in  their  mind's  eye  and,  in  recent 
months,  through  conferences  with  Miss  Bea- 
ber,  their  beloved  missionary,  they  have  gained 
fresh  insight.  As  a  crowning  of  the  approved 
labors  of  thirty  years  in  the  school  which  they 
founded,  this  Board  has  now  contributed  $5,000 
for  its  Moslem  Department.  This  leaves  §1.000 


not  yet  provided.  As  this  good  news  greets 
Miss  Beaber  on  her  arrival  again  in  Tabriz,  it 
should  be  some  recompense  to  her  for  those 
many  journeys,  addresses,  and  over  eight  bun 
dred  letters,  which  burdened  her  furlough  sea 
son.  It  will  be  a  support  to  her  faith  ami 
courage,  as  she  proceeds  with  her  enlarged  and 
difficult  task. 


Feeding  the  Starving 


The  past  year  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  Persia.  Noise  of  the  gun  and 
roar  of  cannon  were  almost  constantly 
in  our  ears.  Wild  rumors  were  afloat. 
One  day  we  would  hear  that  all  Euro- 
peans were  to  be  killed;  next  day  it 
would  be  denied ;  we  did  not  know  what 
an  hour  would  bring  forth.  We  have 
been  sharers  in  such  sorrow  as,  I  trust, 
we  may  not  have  to  pass  through  again. 
The  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  people, 
their  sudden  and  hopeless  bereavement 
of  fathers  and  sons  killed  in  battle, 
deaths  of  little  children  from  epidemic 
disease, — all  combined  to  desolate  our 
city.  Scarlet  fever  alone  carried  off 
some  8,000  children  in  Tabriz.  The  cli- 
max was  reached  when  thousands  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  hundreds 
actually  died  from  lack  of  food. 

Beggars  were  as  numerous  as  fleas. 
To  give  one  child  a  penny  in  the  street, 
meant  that  in  a  moment's  time  the  giver 
would  be  surrounded  by  grown  men  as 
well  as  children.  One  day,  having  heard 
of  a  limited  amount  of  bread  at  a  certain 
place,  I  sent  a  man  to  bring  fifty  pounds 
secretly.  Then  I  went  into  the  street 
and  told  several  little  boys  and  girls  to 
come  to  our  gate  and  get  some  bread, 
but  to  come  only  one  at  a  time  and  to 
keep  very  still  about  it.  We  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  out  about  half  our  sup- 
ply, when  a  crowd  came  running  from 
all  directions.  We  quickly  barred  the 
gates,  for  had  we  twenty  times  our 
amount  of  food  we  could  not  have  sup- 
plied the  mob.  The  police  hearing  the 
noise  came  to  our  rescue,  and  I  told 
them  briefly  what  I  was  doing.  Assur- 
ing me  they  would  soon  scatter  the 
crowd,  they  at  the  same  time  begged  me 
to  give  to  them,  for  neither  they  nor 
their  families  had  eaten  bread  for  sev- 
eral days.  We  heard  of  many  families 
without  food  for  two,  three  and  four 
days  at  a  time.  Oh !  the  pathos  of  the 
plea,  which  was  genuine:  "Khartum, 
give  me  bread !    My  children  have  hail 


none  for  many  days;  please  give  me 
bread  for  my  children !  "  This  was  the 
constant  cry  of  father  and  mother  alike. 

Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had 
sent  us  relief  money  and  as  long  as  we 
could  buy  wheat  Tabriz  Station  bought 
it,  distributing  altogether  thousands  of 
pounds  of  wheat.  Then  we  ladies  made 
out  a  list  of  needy  people  whom  we  knew 
and  divided  them  among  ourselves,  each 
adding  to  her  list  as  she  found  cases  of 
necessity,  until  many  of  us  had  forty  and 
fifty  persons  on  our  list  to  whom  we 
gave  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  week 
each.  Women  have  told  me  that  with- 
out this  relief  they  would  have  starved 
to  death,  and  we  know  this  was  true. 
They  were  very  grateful  for  the  help, 
and  a  bond  was  created  between  us  which 
I  believe  nothing  can  break.  The  war 
has  left  many  helpless  widows  and  or- 
phans; no  work  for  the  widow,  no  or- 
phan home  for  Moslem  children.  If  the 
Moslem  mother  has  parents  living,  she 
and  her  family  go  to  them,  or  the  father's 
family  may  take  the  children ;  otherwise 
their  condition  is  pitiable.  The  widow 
will  perhaps  marry  again,  even  though 
she  must  become  a  second  or  a  fourth 
wife;  she  may  do  worse  for  herself. 
Then  the  children  are  turned  out  in  the 
street  to  exist  as  best  they  can. 

Many  times  we  are  asked,  Why  try 
to  convert  the  Mohammedan  ?  Is  he  not 
good  enough  in  his  own  way  and  living 
up  to  the  light  he  has  ?  Hearing  such 
questions,  the  condition  of  these  people 
as  we  see  them  passes  quickly  before  our 
vision,  and  we  cannot  but  shudder. 
Those  who  utter  such  words  would  not 
change  places  with  the  Moslem ;  yet  if 
Islam  is  good  enough  for  the  Persian 
woman,  is  it  not  good  enough  for  us  ? 
If  it  is  not  good  enough  for  us,  are  we 
trying  to  make  her  condition  a  little  more 
endurable?  Are  you  doing  all  you  can 
for  your  Mohammedan  sister  ? 

Lucille  Drake  Pittman. 
(Mrs.  C.  R.) 
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Lily  Reid  Holt  Memorial  Hospital 


It  is  about  five  years  since  Mrs.  Reid's 
generosity  made  it  possible  for  us  to  build 
a  hospital  for  men  in  Hamadan  where, 
without  one,  missionary  physicians  have 
been  carrying  on  medical  work  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  did 
such  splendid  work  at  Hamadan,  has 
long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  hospi- 
tal, both  as  a  means  of  getting  more  sat- 
isfactory results  from  medical  treatment 
and  also  that  a  more  lasting  impression 
may  be  made  in  presentation  of 
the  Gospel.  Naturally,  sur- 
gery can  best  be  carried 
on  in  a  hospital, 
and,  as  I  had 
special  training 
in  this  line,  its 
erection  has  been 
a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfac- 
tion to  me. 

It  was  a  year 
and  a  half  before 
the  site  was 
secured.  The 
ground  chosen 
consisted  of  two 

gardens,  or  orchards,  just  beyond  city 
limits  on  the  side  toward  Elvend  Moun- 
tain. There  we  were  assured  of  abetter 
water  supply  than  elsewhere  and  of  air 
exceptionally  pure.  The  first  step  was 
to  construct  a  high  mud  wall  around 
the  grounds,  and  it  was  such  an  under- 
taking that  it  took  five  months  to  com- 
plete it.  The  hospital  is  built  of  sun- 
dried  mud  bricks,  burnt  bricks  being 
used  only  where  special  strength  was 
required  and  for  ornamentation.  The 
roofing  is  sheet  iron,  which  had  never 
been  used  in  Hamadan  before.  We  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  roof  with  second- 
hand oil  cans  (each  about  a  yard  square 
when  flattened  out)  but  exhausted  the 
supply  within  many  miles  around  before 
a  third  was  covered ;  consequently  we 
had  to  send  to  Russia  for  sheet  iron. 

At  last,  by  means  of  additional  gifts 
from  Mrs.  Reid,  the  New  York  Wo- 
man's Board  and  other  friends,  we  got 
the  building  to  the  point  where  it  could 
be  used,  and  the  first  patients  were  ad- 
mitted the  day  following  Thanksgiving, 
1907.  One  of  these  was  Abul  Kasim,  a 
poor  village  Mohammedan  boy  whose 


leg  Dr.  Stead  had  amputated  five  or  six 
years  previously.  He  was  put  into 
school  where  he  did  not  prove  a  very 
bright  pupil,  but  was  exceedingly  clever 
at  getting  about  on  crutches  and  could 
perform  most  of  the  "stunts  "  that  other 
boys  did  and  he  had  a  sweet  disposition. 
He  had  returned  to  his  village  and  vil- 
lage habits,  a  few  months  before  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  four  or  five 
large  abscesses  which  developed  after 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  MEN,  HAMADAN, 
J.  A.  Fuuk,  M.D.,  in  charge. 


fever.  He  lingered  three  weeks  with  a 
clear  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  very  fond 
of  Bible  reading  and  prayer,  and  on  one 
occasion,  having  asked  if  he  might  offer 
prayer  himself,  made  a  sweet  petition  to 
the  Father  for  blessing  and  healing  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  closing  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  is  a  fruit  of  Hama- 
dan hospital  and  school. 

That  winter  and  the  spring  following, 
all  available  beds  were  nearly  constant- 
ly occupied.  The  one  ward  we  were  using 
still  needed  plastering  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  building,  so  during  a  couple  of 
summer  months  we  closed,  in  order  to 
have  this  done  and  also  to  install  a  hot- 
air  furnace  of  our  own  invention.  It 
was  very  crude,  consisting  of  an  inner 
furnace  built  of  bricks  set  up  on  edge, 
having  a  cover  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and 
an  outer  hot-air  box  made  also  of  bricks 
set  on  edge  and  converging  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  toward  the  opening  into  the 
floor  of  the  ward  above,  the  whole  being 
plastered  over  with  mud  and  straw  to 
conserve  the  heat.  It  worked  until  the 
sheet  iron  cracked ;  then  patients  had  to 
contend  with  smoke  as  well  as  disease. 
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Most  of  our  in-patients  have  been  poor 
people.  Persians  in  Hamadan,  like  many 
Americans,  think  that  hospitals  are  only 
for  the  indigent.  Many  cases  of  long 
standing,  often  of  neglected  bone  dis- 
ease, seek  admission.  One  patient  with 
a  gunshot  wound  which  had  injured  the 
bone  above  the  knee,  involving  the  knee 
joint,  required  four  or  five  operations 
and  remained  a  guest  of  the  hospital  for 
about  eight  months ;  he  could  not  pay 
for  his  food.  The  ad  vantage  of  prolonged 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  him  be- 
came evident  when,  during  the  excite- 
ment stage  of  the  anaesthetic  at  the  last 
operation,  he  made  a  long  prayer  (some- 
what incoherent)  in  the  name  of  "our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ."    This  man  often 


read  the  Persian  Testament  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-sufferers. 

Another  large  class  of  surgical  pa- 
tients are  cataract  cases ;  a  majority  of 
these  operations  so  far  have  been  done 
outside  the  hospital,  since  they  occur 
among  the  better  classes  as  well  as  the 
poor.  One  such  patient,  a  Sayid  or  de- 
scendant of  Mohammed,  from  a  distant 
town  was  operated  on  in  a  caravanserai, 
as  we  had  no  room  ready  for  such  "big" 
men.  We  hope  soon  to  have  a  small 
ward  for  "  private  patients,"  that  no  op- 
portunities may  be  lost  with  this  class  of 
Persians.  Another  hospital  need  is  an 
entrance  gate,  with  rooms  for  gate- 
keeper and  servants  who  attend  upon 
well-to-do  patients  or  callers. 

J.  Arthur  Funk. 

Itinerating  in  Gilan  Province,  1909 

Time. — Dr.  Frame  left  Resht  May  11,  and  his  trip  apparently  consumed  the  month  of  June. 
His  last  delay  in  starting  was  caused  by  the  need  of  a  pass  from  the  revolutionary  committee. 

Places  Visited. — Lahijan  28  miles  east  of  Resht,  Seakal  10  miles  southwest  of  Lahijan, 
Langerud  8  miles  east  of  Lahijan,  Rudhissar  8  miles  from  Langerud,  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Aim. — Although  the  Nationalist  leaders  had  offered  Dr.  Frame  the  position  of  surgeon  to 
their  troops,  and  he  does  not  himself  undervalue  his  profession,  he  reports:  "  Our  purpose  was 
to  make  the  trip  as  directly  evangelistic  as  possible." 

Gilan  (Gee-lahn,  hard  g)  is  the  smaller  of  two  provinces  in  Resht  field.  As  conditions  the 
past  year  have  rendered  itineration  impossible  to  most  Persia  missionaries,  this  account  is  of 
special  value  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  print  the  whole. — Editor. 

Survey. 


-Looking  back  over  the  trip, 
I  am  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  before  us  and  the  freedom 
which  was  allowed  to  me  as  an  evangel- 
ist. In  each  place  I  met  a  different  class : 
Behais  in  Lahijan,  country  people  in 
Seakal,  country  gentry  in  Langerud, 
government  employes  in  Enzeli,  a  prince 
in  Rudhissar.  While  they  showed  differ- 
ent degrees  of  receptivity,  there  was  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  publicly  approaching 
them  and  none  in  private  conversation. 
While  schools  and  medicine  are  a  help, 
I  do  not  regard  them  as  necessary  for 
effective  work  in  any  of  these  places. 
An  Emancipated  Woman. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the 
whole  trip  was  also  the  most  remarkable 
experience  I  have  had  in  Persia. 

One  evening,  I  was  invited  by  a  young 
Liberal  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house. 
He  remarked  incidentally  that  he  had 
been  recently  married,  but  of  course  I 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  his  wife. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  a  pleasant- 
looking  young  lady  came  into  the  room, 
shook  hands,  and  sat  down  with  us.  She 


was  dressed  in  European  style  and  wore 
no  head  covering  of  any  kind.  At  first 
I  thought  she  must  be  some  Armenian 
friend  of  the  family  but,  finally,  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  me  that  this  was  my  host's 
wife — a  Persian  Moslem.  I  had  to  ask, 
however,  before  I  could  be  certain  of  it. 
The  lady  seemed  entirely  at  her  ease, 
while  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  from 
astonishment.  She  joined  us  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  we  sat  and  talked  long  into  the 
night.  She  told  me  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  appear  before  Moslem  men  in  such 
costume,  and  that  the  Moslem  women 
who  visited  her  spent  most  of  the  time 
scolding  her  and  predicting  dire  calami- 
ties, because  of  her  infidel  conduct ;  so  it 
is  only  when  a  European  calls  that  she 
can  use  the  liberty  which  her  husband 
has  granted  her.  She  seems  to  have  been 
fortunate  in  husbands,  for  it  was  a  for- 
mer husband  who  took  her  to  Russia 
and  first  released  her  from  the  veil. 

We  all  slept  late  in  the  morning  and 
my  host  had  to  hurry  away  to  his  busi- 
ness without  waiting  for  me.  However, 
his  wife  presided  at  the  breakfast  table 
with  an  ease  and  grace  truly  remarka- 
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ble.  As  yet,  these  two  have  not  found 
the  true  freedom  with  which  the  truth 
makes  free,  nor  the  ideal  of  marriage 
which  belongs  to  Christianity ;  but  this 
husband  is  as  truly  liberal  as  any  man  I 
have  met  in  Persia  and,  above  all,  seeks 
to  put  into  practice  what  he  advocates. 

I  have  repeatedly  told  the  liberal  lead- 
ers, here  in  Resht,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  demand  freedom  from  the  Shah, 
until  they  are  willing  to  grant  freedom 
to  their  own  tenants  and  the  members 
of  their  houses ;  but  this  is  the  first  man 
I  have  met  who  seemed  prepared  to  go 
the  full  length  of  this  doctrine.  Perhaps 
a  few  other  men  in  Persia  would  do  the 
same,  but  my  experience  is,  I  think,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  this  Mission. 

Summary. — We  traveled  about  140 
miles,  visited  four  cities  and  one  large 
market-place,  saw  about  450  patients, 
the  majority  of  them  in  Seakal  (a  coun- 


try district) ;  had  personal  interviews 
with  over  one  hundred  men  (perhaps 
150)  on  religious  topics,  trying  to  point 
them  to  salvation  by  Christ,  repeated 
interviews  with  many  of  them,  and  one 
professed  convert.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
value  of  this  itineration  was  the  fact  that 
a  man  visited  these  places  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  winning  men  to 
Christ.  The  Moslem  seldom  faces  the 
question  of  turning  from  his  faith.  Such 
a  proposition  seems  to  him  an  absurdity. 
I  sometimes  think  the  first  step  with  Per- 
sian Moslems  is  to  convince  them  that  a 
change  of  religion  is  a  possible  subject 
of  discussion. 

The  only  discouraging  feature  about 
the  whole  journey  is  that  we  have  not 
men  to  repeat  it  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  If  we  could  follow  up,  we  should 
see  wonderful  results. 

J.  Davidson  Frame. 


Of  her  Jewish  class,  Miss  "Van  Duzee  says:  "Though  I  always  tell  them  our 
interpretation  of  the  wonderful  passages  in  Isaiah,  they  accept  them  as  referring 
to  a  Christ  yet  to  come,  not  to  Jesus.  Sometimes  I  am  discouraged  with  this 
class,  but  the  Apostles  were  Jews,  and  thousands  of  the  early  Christians."  While 
armed  Kurds  filled  the  streets  of  Urumia,  she  wrote:  "We  pray  for  peace  and 
meanwhile  nestle  closer  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Almighty." 

Education  and  the  New  Movement 


In  addition  to  our  educational  system 
for  Syrians  which  has  grown  up  in  Uru- 
mia there  have  come  into  being,  in  recent 
years,  two  schools  for  non-Christians, 
each  having  about  fifty  pupils  and  both 
under  personal  direction  of  missionaries. 

This  year  certificates  were  given  to  one 
Jew,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Mos- 
lem boys,  all  of  whom  hope  to  return  for 
an  advanced  course.  Nowhere  except  in 
a  mission  school  could  these  five  boys  be 
received  on  a  basis  of  complete  equality, 
nowhere  could  they  have  received  the 
same  training  in  manliness  as  well  as 
knowledge,  or  be  so  well  prepared  for 
usefulness  and  influence  in  this  new  age. 
On  their  graduation  day,  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  new  movement  were  repre- 
sented in  the  audience — merchants,  land- 
owners and  officials  who  are  looking 
ahead  into  the  future.  The  closing  of  the 
Moslem  Girls'  School  was  marked  by  a 
unique  gathering  of  over  a  hundred  Mo- 
hammedan mothers,  getting  a  glimpse 
of  what  is  to  them  a  new  world. 


These  two  schools  may  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  the  new  movement  in  Per- 
sia. They  are  the  response  of  Urumia 
Station  to  the  call  of  an  old  people  com- 
ing into  a  new  life.  Ours  is  not  the  only 
response.  The  French  Catholic  School 
has  nearly  as  many  Moslem  boys  as  ours, 
and  another  school  under  Protestant  mis- 
sionary influence  has  about  twenty-five 
pupils.  Four  Moslem  schools  outside  the 
mosques  are  under  superintendence  of  a 
reform  educational  committee  and  have 
a  total  of  about  160  boys ;  the  committee 
is  planning  a  school  for  girls.  As  the 
educational  system  of  a  city  of  40,000- 
50,000  people,  this  is  pitiful;  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era,  it  is  hopeful.  This 
is  the  educational  response  of  one  city  to 
the  new  movement. 

These  people  are  asking  for  education 
not  for  religion,  but  they  are  asking  it  of 
Christian  missionaries.  Urumia  is  only 
one  city  in  Persia  and  the  call  comes  from 
every  place  where  the  missionary  fives 
or  goes.  Wm.  H.  Shedd. 


Rev.  F.  G.  Co  an,  Urumia,  writes,  "We  need  a  lady  for  education  ;  unless  we 
hurry,  we  shall  have  Fiske  Seminary  and  Moslem  Girls'  School  flat  on  their  backs." 


Letters  r  roia  missionaries 


PERSIA 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Wilson  wrote  from  Tabriz,  May  31 : 
Memorial  School  increases  in  numbers ;  120 
Moslems  are  now  enrolled  and  as  many  Ar- 
menians. Our  Station  had  a  pleasant  picnic 
supper  together,  Saturday  evening,  to  cele- 
brate Decoration  Day,  and  this  morning  we 
went  out  to  the  cemetery  to  decorate  our  sol- 
dier's* grave  with  roses. 

July  17 — It  seems  marvelous  to  ride  past 
walls  full  of  bullet-holes,  gates  where  frown- 
ing cannon  stood,  over  hills  where  works  of 
the  besieging  army  shut  us  in,  and  to  see  no 
other  signs  of  war.  Even  the  field  where  Mr. 
Baskerville  fell  is  green  and  quiet.  At  Com- 
mencement last  month,  one  oration  was  on 
"Love  of  Humanity,"  written  by  Atanas 
(Athanasius).    In  closing  he  spoke  of 

OUR  BELOVED  TEACHER  BASKERVILLE 

as  an  example  of  devotion  to  others,  and  in 
such  impassioned  words  that  the  audience  re- 
sponded with  enthusiastic  applause.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Prentice  of  Park  College,  is  on  his 
way  to  us. 

The  Shah  has  his  successor,  too.  We  re- 
joice if  it  means  that  cruelty  and  oppression 
are  deposed  and  a  new  day  dawns  in  the  Land 
of  the  Sun.  We  watch  events  anxiously,  for 
progress  and  education  depend  upon  the  turn 
which  affairs  may  now  take,  and  our  interest 
is  staked  on  the  fortunes  of  Memorial  School. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  by  Mrs. 
Wilson's  permission,  from  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Baskerville's  parents  regarding  their  son,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Wilson  family  the  nearly 
three  years  he  lived  in  Tabriz. — Editor.] 

INFLUENCE  AS  A  TEACHER. 

In  school  Mr.  Baskerville  was  always  faith- 
ful, prompt  and  devoted  to  his  work.  He  often 
played  with  the  school-boys,  running  races 
and  winning  their  admiration  for  his  "  wind." 
He  had  a  definite  plan  to  see  the  boys  socially, 
going  to  their  homes  and  having  one  or  two 
at  a  time  come  to  his  room  to  drink  tea.  He 
always  tried  to  have  religious  conversation, 
and  would  tell  us  what  "a  good  talk  "  he  had 
with  this  or  that  one. 

The  school -boys  in  little  groups  have  come 
in  and  gone  upstairs  to  our  room,  where  we 
laid  him  till  the  coffin  is  ready.  They  recalled 
his  Christian  example,  his  love  of  the  church 
which  he  always  attended — though  he  could 
not  understand  the  service — his  love  of  prayer 


*  Mr.  Howard  Baskerville,  shot  April  20,  leading  In  an 
effort  to  bring  food  into  tbe  starving  city.— Editok. 


and  the  Bible,  which  they  say  they  often  found 
him  reading.  They  are  deeply  affected.  It  was 
a  good  chance  to  say  to  them,  "  May  each  of 
you  be  as  ready  as  he  was,  when  your  hour 
comes. "  At  my  meeting  with  the  twelve  older 
boys,  I  had  verses  written  out  for  them  to  read 
on  self  -sacrifice,  and  then  told  them  all  I  know 
of  his  life.  One  of  our  boys,  now  in  the  Bank, 
who  translated  for  him  at  a  banquet  given 
Easter  Eve  by  the  Armenian  soldiers,  told  how 
he  made  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  there. 
He  began,  "I  hate  war,"  and  described  its 
evils,  saying  that  only  necessity  and  a  greater 
good  could  justify  it, — in  this  case  the  protec- 
tion of  this  city  and  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  die. 
He  also  hoped  that  religious  liberty  would 
come  with  civil  liberty.  They  cheered,  "Long 
live  Baskerville,"  and  drank  his  health,  and  he 
sang  for  them  one  verse  of  "  My  Country,  'tis 
of  Thee."  In  the  short  prayers,  that  always 
close  our  meeting,  the  petitions  were  all  for 
"such  unselfishness,"  such  "nobility  of  char- 
acter." His  death  will  impress  on  these  boys 
his  words  and  example.  I  read  them  the  "White 
Cross  Pledge,  "which  I  found  among  his  papers. 
Again  and  again  the  boys  repeat,  "We  shall 
never  forget  him." 

WHAT  TABRIZ  SAYS  OF  THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

The  Governor  came  at  once,  expressing  great 
sorrow,  saying :  ' '  He  has  written  his  name  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  history."  The  Anjuman 
(National  Assembly)  sent  four  men  to  express 
sympathy  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  to-morrow.  The  merchant  who  brought 
the  cloth  to  cover  the  coffin  said :  ' '  We  know 
he  died  for  us.  He  wanted  to  save  these  poor, 
starving  people. "  Sattar  Khan  came  here  to 
call  with  thirteen  soldiers,  who  stood  outside, 
and  five  who  came  into  the  room  with  him. 
He  expressed  great  sorrow  and  regret.  Four 
Moslem  women  have  just  been  to  see  me  to 
express  condolence.  They  wept  and  said  no 
other  death  in  the  war  affected  them  so  much. 
They  wished  me  to  send  the  sympathy  of  ' '  all 
the  women  of  Tabriz  "  to  his  parents,  and  tell 
you  that  he  was  not  a  foreigner,  but  would 
always  be  cherished  in  their  hearts  as  a  brother. 
The  people  say  of  Mr.  Baskerville:  "  He  was  a 
sacrifice  for  us.  His  holy  blood  ended  the  war. " 

FUNERAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

Never  did  foreigner  or  Christian  in  Persia 
have  such  a  funeral  before  this  war.  The  ser- 
vice at  the  church  was  beautiful  and  impress- 
ive.   Mr.  Jessup  read  and  prayed  in  English, 
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Mr.  Pittman  in  Turkish.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  on 
the  comfort  we  find  in  this  bitter  bereavement 
from  ' '  our  brother's  faith  and  character  and 
our  sure  hope  that  he  has  entered  into  glory." 
The  boys  sang  "There  is  a  happy  land"  in 
Turkish.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  sixteen 
exquisite  floral  wreaths.  Members  of  the  An- 
juman,  English,  Russian,  French,  American 
Consuls,  and  all  the  Europeans,  the  Armenian 
Bishop,  Moslems  and  Armenians,  filled  the 
church,  many  standing  in  the  rear  and  women 
and  girls  in  the  gallery.  All  were  most  re- 
spectful. You  cannot  realize  what  an  unpre- 
cedented thing  this  is.  It  would  have  pleased 
Mr.  Baskerville  to  know  that  Christ  was  lifted 
up  before  that  multitude  as  He  has  never  been 
before  in  the  history  of  Persia.  The  testimony 
to  his  truth,  purity,  piety  and  faith  was  one 
they  could  themselves  corroborate,  for  he  had 
lived  right  among  them  these  last  three  weeks. 
So  he  witnessed  a  good  confession,  and  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.   

BUILDING  A  NEW  HOME. 

Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Hawkes  wrote  from  Hama- 
dan,  June  30 : 

If  anything  happened  in  April  before  the 
5th,  when  work  on  our  new  house  began,  I  do 
not  remember  it.  Probably  the  sun  rose  and 
set  and  we  all  went  about  our  work  as  usual. 
But  that  day  the  spades  began  digging  foun- 
dations for  walls  which  I  hope  will  shelter  us, 
and  many  other  happy  workers  in  Hamadan, 
after  we  have  entered  into  the  house — not 
made  with  hands. 

A  WEDDING  AS  WELL  AS  WAR. 

A  rumor  got  abroad  that  the  English  Minis- 
ter was  coming  here  from  Teheran  and  the 
Consul  would  come  to  Hamadan  to  meet  him. 
Then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  lat- 
ter would  be  willing  to  come  again,  or  whether 
Dr.  Clara  Field's  marriage  should  take  place 
while  he  was  here,  a  Consul  in  the  hand  being 
worth  several  in  Kermanshah.  How  many 
times  it  was  decided  that  the  wedding  should 
be  in  Hamadan  on  the  original  date  in  June, — 
that  it  should  be  in  Kermanshah,  date  uncer- 
tain,— that  it  should  be  in  Hamadan  imme- 
diately— I  do  not  know.  Telegraph  wires  were 
kept  busy.  The  baking  of  the  cake  hung  in 
the  balance.  And  all  the  sick  women  from  far 
and  near,  realizing  that  Dr.  Field's  splendid 
skill  would  soon  be  beyond  their  reach,  began 
taking  stock  of  their  maladies,  real,  or  imag- 
ined, or  forgotten  lang  syne.  So  there  was  a 
run  on  the  dispensary.  We  feared  the  bride 
would  be  quite  worn  out  by  indecision,  anxi- 
ety and  hard  work. 

The  English  Minister  did  not  come,  but  the 


bridegroom,  the  Consul  and  the  best  man  did, 
and,  on  May  6,  the  first  English  wedding  in 
Hamadan  took  place.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
a  society  paper  from  which  to  cull  the  proper 
phrases  in  which  to  describe  it.  The  church 
was  prettily  decorated,  long  ropes  of  wild  flow- 
ers hanging  over  the  platform  and  potted 
plants  decorating  the  steps ;  seats  for  the  spe- 
cial friends  were  reserved  by  white  ribbon. 
The  bride  wore  an  empire  dress  and  orange 
blossoms.  She  did  look  all  too  sweet  to  lose, 
I  am  afraid  some  of  us  thought,  though  no  one 
said  so  to  the  tall,  handsome  man  who  led  her 
away  after  the  beautiful  ceremony  was  over. 
Some  of  the  Moslem  grandees  who  sat  near  the 
platform  were  heard  to  say,  "Just  like  our 
ceremony,"  when  Dr.  Funk,  the  make-believe 
father  of  the  bride,  gave  her  away. 

Carriages  with  decorations  on  the  horses  con- 
veyed the  party  around  the  city  to  the  Hospi- 
tal place,  where  Mrs.  Funk  and  I  had  set  forth 
the  wedding  breakfast.  Two  hours  or  so  later, 
the  happy  pair  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
away  to  fairyland  somewhere  on  the  hills,  and 
the  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manson  received  at 
afternoon  tea.  There  were  four  dinners  given 
in  honor  of  our  bride,  two  by  Armenian  friends, 
one  by  the  English  Consul. 

On  the  14th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manson  left  for 
Kermanshah,  having  sent  off  a  long  caravan 
of  household  goods,  a  cow,  a  calf,  hens,  turkeys 
and  two  dogs.  May  23d  we  began  holding  the 

SERVICES  OF  PENIEL  CHURCH 

in  our  old  house,  the  study  and  spare  room 
having  been  made  into  an  audience  room.  The 
house  standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the 
bazaar,  with  a  Behai  school  on  one  side,  brings 
to  mind  the  verse,  "Yet  will  I  be  to  them  as  a 
little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they 
shall  come."  On  June  3,  the  Jewish  Girls' 
School  was  moved  into  the  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McDowell  while  en  route  for 
America  wrote  from  Karlsruhe,  Germany, 
July  13: 

We  left  Van,  April  26,  in  a  big  snow  storm 
which,  it  is  said,  saved  Van  from  massacre. 
The  following  day  came  news  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Abdul  Hamid.  Our  stopping  place  the 
first  night  was  in  a  little  Armenian  village — 
our  mud-room  barely  large  enough  to  hold  our 
cots  after  our  host  had  removed  his  furniture, 
consisting  of  bedding  and  some  jars,  one  of 
which  contained  a  cat  and  her  family.  We 
journeyed  horseback  and  enjoyed  the  scenery. 

WE  HAD  FINE  VIEWS  OF  MT.  ARARAT 

for  three  days.  One  of  the  rivers  we  crossed 
was  frightfully  swift  and  called  "The  Bands 
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of  Death."  This  and  only  one  other  had  a 
bridge.  While  fording  one  of  many  streams, 
a  horse  which  carried  our  trunks  fell  and 
all  our  clothing  was  thoroughly  wet.  It  was 
impossible  to  dry  it  until  five  days  later.  One 
day  we  crossed  a  snowy  mountain  pass.  There 
was  a  narrow  beaten  path  through  which  we 
preferred  to  walk.  On  a  bare  spot  in  this  pass 
we  met  between  200  and  300  camels  laden  with 
oil  and  rice.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  path  and  some  of  them  had  fallen. 
Late  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  such  travel 
brought  us  to  our  first  stopping  place  in  Rus- 
sia, where  Ave  could 

EXCHANGE  HORSES  FOR  THE  RAILWAY. 

And  what  a  rest  it  wasl  Mr.  McDowell  es- 
corted me  and  our  sons  to  Batoum,  where  we 
took  a  steamer  for  Constantinople,  arriving 
there  one  day  too  late  to  see  the  new  Sultan 
inaugurated.  "We  were  in  Switzerland  about 
a  month,  and  the  boys  had  French  lessons 
there.  Here  they  are  working  at  German,  for 
three  weeks,  under  a  fine  teacher. 

ABOUT  IRAN  BETHEL 

Miss  Rosa  Shoenhair  wrote  from  Teheran 
in  June : 

Miss  Bartlett  has  been  in  the  Girls'  School 
about  twenty-five  years  and  is  Superintendent, 
while  Miss  Stocking  and  I  gave  most  of  our 
time  to  teaching ;  there  are  also  eleven  Native 
teachers.  Our  school  year  closed  June  17.  We 
had  an  enrolment  of  two  hundred.  When  I 
first  came,  six  years  ago,  the  number  was  less 
than  one  hundred,  and  only  three  girls  were 
Persians.  Now, 

HALF  OUR  SCHOOL  ARE  PERSIANS, 

therefore  Mohammedans;  the  other  half  are 
Armenians  and  Jews.  They  all  come  to  us 
jewels  in  the  rough.  They  are  very  interest- 
ing, some  are  exceptionally  bright,  most  of 
them  are  lovable.  The  school  is  conducted 
more  as  a  college  than  a  public  school.  The 
programme  is  as  accurately  carried  out  day 
by  day  as  in  the  best  schools  at  home.  All 
must  become  proficient  in  the  language  and 
history  of  their  own  people.  The  English  course 
includes  mathematics,  history,  and  elementary 
science.  In  1907  we  graduated  a  class  of  four 
girls,  who  have  since  been  teaching  with  us. 
There  are  three  for  Senior  class  next  year.  The 
school  is  now  well  organized  and  after  this 
there  should  be  a  class  to  finish  annually.  Last 
year  a  friend  sent  us 

SEVERAL  DOZEN  DRESSED  DOLLS 

with  real  hair— the  all-important  thing.  We 
gave  them  out  to  the  primary  children  as  re 
wards  for  good  behavior.  Their  joy  on  receiv- 
ing them  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 


press; and  to  us,  who  as  children  had  dolls  ga- 
lore, it  was  pitiful.  The  supply  is  exhausted 
and  we  are  wondering  what  to  use  now  for  a 
substitute.  It  is  not  so  important  that  the 
dolls  be  fully  dressed,  but  of  course  the  freight 
should  be  provided  for.  Picture  calendars  and 
cambric  scrap-books,  which  contain  modest 
pictures,  also  make  good  rewards. 

I  am  up-country  spending  vacation  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  a  quiet  mountain  village. 
The  air  is  cool,  walks  and  drives  are  lovely.  We 

EXPECTED  TO  TAKE  A  CAMPING  TRIP 

in  the  mountains,  but  the  political  situation 
renders  such  a  trip  unwise.  We  are  not  think- 
ing about  our  own  safety ;  the  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  friendly.  There  is  doubtless 
danger  from  accident.  Those  discharging  long- 
range  guns  do  not  always  take  into  considera- 
tion where  the  bullet  will  strike.  Just  before 
the  Boys'  School  closed,  one  landed  in  their 
assembly  room  but,  fortunately,  did  no  harm. 

Mrs.  Van  Hook  wrote  from  Tabriz,  June  21 : 
A  bevy  of  girls  left  last  Thursday  singing 
"  School  is  out,  school  is  out."  We  closed  with 
93.  Four  graduated.  Twenty  were  boarders. 
Seven  were  charity  pupils,  the  brightest  a 
Moslem.  Her  father  has  taken  great  pains 
with  her,  teaching  her  himself,  Persian,  Eng- 
lish, French.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  is  his 
darling.  He  held  a  government  position  and 
for  months  was  without  salary.  Finding  that 
his  family  was  suffering  for  food,  I  sent  for  the 
little  girl  and  they  were  extremely  grateful. 
The  mutilated  remains  of  my  last  year's  Re- 
port and  some  letters  were  among  bushels  of 
fragments  rescued  from  Raheem's  camp  after 
he  left.    I  suppose  we  shall  never  know 

HOW  MANY  LETTERS  HAVE  BEEN  LOST, 

either  of  ours  sent  to  America  or  those  sent 
to  us.  Some  missionaries  had  trunks  packed 
ready  to  flee  to  the  Consulate  if  necessary, 
but  for  myself,  I  could  formulate  no  plan.  The 
matron,  and  only  woman  about  the  house, 
excepting  myself,  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
and  could  not  be  moved,  and  I  could  not  leave 
her.  The  house  was  full  of  girls  and  I  could 
not  face  possibilities  even  in  thought,  so  I  kept 
them  occupied  and  we  dwelt  in  peace.  I  often 
prayed  that  we  might  not  be  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing placed  our  trust  in  God,  and  we  were  not. 
When  one  morning  there  was  the  sound  of 
bugles,  the  tramp  of  drilled  soldiers,  Russian 
officers  on  prancing  horses,  and  loads  of  pro- 
visions for  man  and  beast,  the  relief  was  inex- 
pressible. .  .  .  Mr.  Baskerville  rode  to  his 
death,  sending  a  last  message  urging  us  all 
to  keep  indoors  until  the  crisis  was  past.  We 
could  not  see  then  that  he  had  accomplished 
anything,  but  the  moral  effect  upon  the  people 
has  been  remarkable.  It  may  be  that  his  sac- 
rifice will  accomplish  more  than  years  of  ser- 
vice which  the  rest  of  us  are  giving.  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  any  of  us  so  many  tears  would 
be  shed  as  were  shed  for  him. 
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A  Leak  in  the  Dyke;  Let  us  Stop  It 


While  during  the  last  year  I  had  the 
privilege  of  telling  among  the  churches 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  some- 
thing of  what  the  Lord  has  done  in  Per- 
sia, I  tried  to  tell  of  the  grand  work  done 
by  missionaries  in  training  men  on 
the  field  who  are  to-day  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers,  preachers  and  doctors 
to  be  found  in  that  country.  I  have  told 
a  little  of  what  all  our  schools  are  still 
doing  to  develop  men  who  shall  be  able 
to  worthily  take  the  places  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  helping  the  new  Persia  that 
is  soon  to  be.  I  tried  to  show  my  audi- 
ences what  a  grave  injury  has  been  done 
by  the  unwisdom  of  those  who,  through 
their  influence  and  money,  have  encour- 
aged young  men  to  come  to  America  to 
be  educated  and,  as  they  say,  "better 
fitted  to  work  for  their  people  when  they 
return  to  Persia."  They  are  simply  ed- 
ucated away  from  their  own  people,  and 
I  have  striven  to  make  plain  what  tre- 
mendous hindrances  are  thus  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  most  successful  work  for 
their  land.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
giving  money  to  such  adventurers  is  not 
the  best  way  for  God's  stewards  to  em- 
ploy the  means  which  the  great  Master 
has  entrusted  to  them.  Young  men,  all 
the  time  they  are  in  Urumia  College 
especially  during  the  holidays,  can  be 
getting  a  practical  training,  which  every- 
body will  concede  is  invaluable,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  making  some  return 


to  the  Church  for  what  she  has  spent  on 
that  institution. 

In  Hamadan  we  had  twelve  young 
men  trained  as  doctors  of  medicine  by 
American  physicians,  and  all  the  time 
they  were  in  course  of  training  they 
were  employed  as  school  teachers,  or 
helpers  in  dispensaries.  That  they  are 
sufficiently  successful  practitioners  may 
be  known,  for  at  least  half  the  number 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  in  at- 
tendance on  different  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Now  any  one  can  see  what 
a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  mission  work, 
if  the  aggregate  of  the  service  of  these 
young  men  while  studying — fifty  years 
at  least — had  not  been  utilized.  How 
much  these  students  would  have  lost 
themselves  without  the  practical  training 
they  enjoyed,  no  words  of  mine  can  make 
plain.  It  is  almost  heartbreaking  for 
missionaries,  having  spent  strength  and 
time  and  labor  in  fitting  young  men  to 
be  teachers  or  preachers,  to  see  them 
start  off  for  Europe  or  America  just 
when  they  are  ready  to  be  useful  and 
when  schools  and  evangelistic  work  are 
waiting  for  them. 

In  a  city  near  Hamadan  we  had  a 
trained  teacher,  and  we  put  him  into  a 
school  at  Nahvend.  He  was  a  rather 
successful  evangelist  as  well  as  teacher. 
A  company  of  believers  had  been  gath- 
ered; missionaries  visited  and  encour- 
aged him,  and  the  clergyman  baptized 
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the  converts  after  giving  them  more 
thorough  instruction.  All  seemed  hope- 
ful. But  the  teacher  caught  the  foreign 
fever — had  some  legacy  left  him,  started 
for  London,  was  taken  under  the  wing 
of  a  rich  old  woman,  and  was  sitting 
there  translating  "Christie's  Old  Or- 
gan," while  his  school  in  Nahvend  re- 
mained without  a  teacher,  the  converts 
without  a  leader.  That  is  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  Persia.  It  were  mis- 
chief enough;  but  the  return  to  their 
country  with  the  spoils  they  have  gath- 
ered abroad  is  a  much  greater  evil  in 
every  case,  especially  when  they  come  pro- 
vided with  money  to  start  a  new  mission. 
Very  queer  things  they  do  again  and  again 
with  the  money  so  generously  (?)  given  by 
worthy  people  in  America  (I  mean  Canada  as 
well  as  the  United  States).  I  was  in  a  town 
in  Pennsylvania  this  spring  and  mine  host  told 
me  of  one  of  these  beggars  coming  to  him  with 
his  plausible  tale  of  needing  money  to  get  an 
education,  etc.  He  gave  him  money;  others 
of  his  friends  did  the  same.  That  beggar  had 
a  companion  that  had  been  ' '  working  "  people 
in  the  same  plausible  way,  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  gentleman  who  informed  me,  these 
young  men  met  in  a  saloon  and  had  a  fine  time 
drinking  up  that  missionary  money.  I  am  sure 
there  are  not  many  who  do  that  kind  of  thing 
with  their  money.  I  think  they  prefer  to  take 
it  back  to  the  land  from  which  they  came  and 
spend  it  in  vineyards,  or  in  starting  an  inde- 
pendent mission  to  be  the  greatest  injury  of 
all  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

No  one  will  question  that  a  true  mission  pol- 
icy requires  that  a  self-supporting,  self-prop- 
agating Church  should  be  the  aim.  Any  land 
must  in  the  end  be  evangelized  by  its  own  peo- 
ple; Persia  must  be  won  for  Christ  by  Per- 
sians. Now,  if  those  who  establish  the  churches 
pay  salaries  that  are  beyond  what  the  people 
of  the  country  can  hope  to  pay  to  their  teach- 
ers and  pastors,  Christian  work  will  be  put 
back  for  longyears.  Conscientiousmissionaries 
require  the  people  to  pay  some  share  of  salaries 
for  their  schools  and  churches  wherever 
possible.  In  Urumia  they  are  striving  for  self- 
support  in  this  way.  One  of  their  young  men 
who  has  been  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  he  should  have 
gone  to  work  to  win  souls  for  Christ  at  home, 
comes  to  America  and  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered that  immersion  is  the  proper  mode  of 
baptism.  He  is  received  with  open  arms, 
money  flows  into  his  hands,  and  besides  being 
further  educated  in  an  American  institution, 
he  is  given  carte  blanche  in  a  certain  store. 
There  he  buys  silver  and  many  expensive 
things.  He  is  ordained  and  sent  back  to  Per- 
sia as  a  Baptist  missionary.  Where?  Into 
the  heart  of  the  long-established  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Another  young  Ori- 
ental, following  his  example,  gets  hold  of  some 
Episcopal  minister  and  his  wife,  and  they  are 
anxious  for  him  to  return  and  preach  to  his 
people.  The  lady — I  heard  her  tell  the  story 
herself — is  much  surprised  at  the  knowledge 


these  young  men  have  of  the  Bible ;  "  it  is  per- 
fectly wonderful."  But  in  her  lecture  she 
never  said,  and  I  think  it  likely  the  young 
men  never  told  her,  that  their  wonderful 
knowledge  was  gained  in  the  schools  and  col- 
lege of  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  Episco- 
palians sent  out  a  man  to  establish  independ- 
ent work,  and  what  does  she  tell  her  audience 
he  is  doing  ?  He  has  a  Girls'  School  where  he 
is  teaching  carpet  weaving  and  the  lecturer 
is  offering  her  audience  cheaper  Persian  car- 
pets than  they  can  buy  anywhere  else!  If 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  Persians 
do  not  need  to  be  taught  but  already  know  far 
better  than  we,  it  is  the  weaving  of  rugs. 
Knowing  the  influence  of  foreign  help  in  that 
direction,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Persian  rugs  would  be  much  better  to-day  if 
no  foreign  money  had  ever  been  spent  in  that 
department.  So  used,  the  Lord's  money  is 
worse  than  wasted.  When  young  men  see 
how  successfully  others  "pluck  money  from 
the  trees  "  in  rich  America,  why  should  they 
not  go  and  do  likewise  ?  One  is  supported  by 
the  Baptists  and  one  has  been  sent  out  by 
Episcopalians  so,  when  I  was  visiting  in  a 
stronghold  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Iowa,  a  young  man  was  taking  that  church 
in  hand.  He  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  I  was  educated 
in  the  College  in  Urumia,"  and  when  I  asked, 
"  Why  then  are  you  not  doing  in  Persia  what 
would  be  some  return  for  what  the  Church  has 
spent  on  your  education  ?  "  he  could  not  reply. 
He  doubtless  concluded  that  he  could  not 
annex  the  Methodists,  for  he  was  not  seen  in 
that  town  again. 

If  Baptists  have  extra  money  to  spend,  why 
do  they  not  give  it  where  it  would  really  ad- 
vance Christ's  cause  under  the  supervision  of 
their  own  Board  ?  At  least,  among  the  many 
places  in  Persia  where  there  is  no  Gospel,  why 
send  to  the  one  place  where  their  presence  can 
only  cause  division  ?  If  Episcopalians  in  New 
York  want  that  young  man  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  Persia,  why  not  put  hini  under  the  care  of 
that  wonderful  body  of  workers  from  London 
C.  M.  S. ,  who  will  see  that  he  spends  the  Lord's 
money  wisely  ?  Cannot  those  who  are  the 
Lord's  stewards  remember  the  parable  which 
says,  the  Master  demanded  account  because 
His  goods  had  been  wasted  ? 

Missionaries  in  Urumia  could  tell  of  many 
men  who  have  not  even  pretended  to  use  well 
the  money  they  have  gathered.    I  remember 
one  that  is  worth  knowing.  A  drunkard  went 
to  Germany  and  collected  money,  year  after 
year,  ostensibly  for  an  orphanage,  but  he  spent 
all  he  gathered  for  the  only  orphan  he  was 
interested  in — himself.    At  last  one  of  the 
blessed  old  saints  of  the  Mission  said  he  would 
relieve  his  conscience  by  writing  to  the  donors 
that  they  were  deceived,  and  this  missionary 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  answered  that  the 
donors  wished  he  were  as  good  a  Christian  as 
the  man  he  was  maligning.    Later  on,  a  Ger- 
man carpenter  came  to  Persia  and  reported 
the  character  of  the  man  who  was  supplied 
with  German  money.  Then  a  pastor  was  sent 
out  to  investigate,  and  the  fraud  tried  to  bor- 
row a  few  orphans  to  make  a  show  while  the 
pastor  was  there.  Another  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica sometimes  lectured;  many  helped  him 
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through  his  medical  studies.  One  day,  at  Ham- 
adan,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  home 
saying  what  a  hard  time  the  poor  fellow  had 
getting  his  education.  At  that  very  time,  a 
relative  of  his  had  been  buying  a  valuable  Per- 
sian rug  which  she  was  going  to  have  our 
scholars  tramp  under  boot  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  old,  and  therefore  of  more 
value,  for  him  to  sell  to  the  wise  people  of 
America.  This  man  used  my  name,  going  to 
my  home  church  and  collecting  all  he  could 
' '  to  buy  instruments. "  Then  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  got  hold  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Myer,  who 
plead  for  money  for  surgical  instruments  for 
him.  He  sent  us  a  copy  of  Mr.  My er's circular, 


and  when  it  came  from  the  mail  his  brother- 
in-law  was  in  my  house — a  good  man  who 
would  never  be  a  beggar.  A  more  disgusted 
man  one  never  saw,  when  he  read  that  circu- 
lar. "Why  is  he  begging  money?"  he  said. 
' '  He  has  written  me  that  he  sometimes  got  a 
thousand  dollars  for  one  lecture."  Yet  the 
same  man  has  again  been  begging  foreign 
money,  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he  should 
be  in  Persia  healing  the  sick . 

If  I  could, — if  I  only  could  make  the  people 
of  America  see  the  harm  that  results  from 
encouraging  such  as  he,  my  furlough  would 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

Annie  Montgomery. 


Arrivals:  CHANGES  IN  THE  MISSIONARY  FORCE 

July  13. — At  San  Francisco,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Miller  from  Seoul,  Korea.  Address, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

July  27. — At  San  Francisco,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  N.  Blair  from  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea.  Ad- 
dress, 621  Moffet  Ave. ,  Joplin,  Mo. 

July  30. — At  New  York,  Miss  Emma  Kolfrat  from  Siangtan,  China.  Address,  117  Biddle 
St.,  Warren,  Pa. 

July  31. — At  Montreal,  Stephen  C.  Lewis,  M.D.,  from  Chenchow,  China.    Address,  R. 

F.  D.  47,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
August  3. — At  New  York,  Miss  Law  from  Sidon,  Syria.  Address,  W.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
August  4. — At  New  York,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Vincent  of  Lakawn,  Laos.  Address,  Teka- 

mali,  Nebraska. 

August  7. — At  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Myers  from  Shanghai.  Address, 
Chadwick,  N.  J. 

August  12. — At  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  W.  McDowell  and  two  sons  from  Van,  West  Persia  Mis- 
sion.   Address,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

August  17. — At  New  York,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Jessup  from  Beirut,  Syria.  Address, 
Montrose,  Pa. 

August  19 — At  New  York,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lawrence  and  two  children  from  Etah, 
N.  India.    Address,  R.  F.  D. ,  Fairview,  Pa. 
Departures  : 

August  14.  — From  New  York,  to  join  the  Africa  Mission :  Rev.  Albert  Irwin  Good  ;  Rev. 
Rowland  H.  Evans. 

August  14. — From  Philadelphia,  Miss  Annie  Montgomery,  returning  to  East  Persia; 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Zoeckler  to  join  the  same  Mission. 
August  16. — From  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Mr.  Gilbert  Mcintosh,  returning  to  Shanghai. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Gelwicks,  returning  to  Hunan,  China. 

Miss  Leada  B.  Newman  to  join  Hunan  Mission,  China. 
August  17. — From  Seattle,  Wash.,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Crawford,  returning  to  Soochow. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Throop  to  join  Central  China  Mission. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Williams,  i-eturning  to  Nanking,  China. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Milliken,  returning  to  Tokyo,  Japan. 
August  24. — From  San  Francisco,  Miss  K.  Anna  Gibbons,  returning  to  Kanazawa,  Japan. 

Rev.  John  Y.  Crothers  to  join  Korea  Mission. 
August  25. — From  Bremen,  Rev.  Kenneth  P.  McDonald  to  join  the  Philippines  Mission. 
August  35. — From  Vancouver,  B.  C,  W.  M.  Schultz,  M.D.,  to  join  W.  Shantung  Mission. 
August  28. — From  New  York,  Miss  Laura  B.  La  Rue  to  Tripoli  Hospital,  Syria. 
August  31. — From  Southampton,  Eng.,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Thomson  to  join  South 

China  Mission. 

September  2 — From  New  York,  Miss  Margaret  J.  Morrow,  returning  to  N.  India. 
September  3. — From  San  Francisco,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fulton,  returning  to  Canton, 

China,  leaving  five  children  in  America. 
September  4. — From  Philadelphia,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Graham  and  Miss  Isabel  Graham, 

returning  to  West  India. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Seiler  to  join  West  India  Mission. 
Septembers. — From  San  Francisco,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Van  Horn,  returning  to  W.  Japan. 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Herriott  to  join  North  China  Mission. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Caldwell  to  join  Siam  Mission;  Mr.  Edward M.  Spilman  to  join  the  same. 
September  8.— From  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Schwab,  returning  to  West  Africa. 
September  9.— From  New  York,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Jessup,  returning  to  Syria. 

Mrs.  Dwight  E.  Potter  to  join  Syria  Mission. 

Deaths : 

Aug.  17. — At  New  York,  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  Miss  Pauline  Landes,  eldest  child 

of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Landes  of  Curityba,  Brazil. 
Aug.  24. — At  Chef oo,  China,  from  cholera,  Rev.  Geo.  Cornwell  and,  five  days  later,  Mrs. 

Cornwell.    Seventeen  years  members  of  East  Shantung  Mission. 
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OVER  SEA  AND  LAND  PLANS,  1909-1910 

Over  Sea  and  Land  circular  offers  three  Prize  Contests  this  year.  Leaders  are  enthusiastic 
ever  results  last  season.  Boys  and  girls  are  eager  to  begin  again.  Reading  Missionary 
Books  is  the  new  contest;  the  others  call  for  Pictures  Traced,  for  Maps  and  Notebooks. 

These  contests  will  furnish  the  leader  with  both  incentive  and  material  for  attractive  and 
instructing  missionary  study.  Expert  leaders  have  given  practical  assistance  and  warmest 
commendation. 

Each  month  Over  Sea  and  Land  outlines  work  for  two  grades  in  the  Sunday-school.  It 
gives  full  and  varied  suggestions  to  the  Band  and  Junior  leader.  It  is  asking  every  Secretary 
of  Literature  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of  all  the  families  in  her  church  and  send  a  statement 
of  the  number  who  subscribe  and  of  those  who  decline.  Credit  for  results  accomplished  will 
be  given  in  Over  Sea  and  Land,  in  Woman's  Work  and  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly. 


NOTES  FROM  HEADQUARTERS 


From  Ph il jdelphia 


Send  all  letters  to  501  Witherspoon  Building.  Direc- 
tors' meeting  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  10:30 
o'clock.  Prayer -meeting  the  third  Tuesday  at  11 
o'clock.    Visitors  welcome  at  both  meetings. 

Prayer-meeting,  Oct.  19.  Topics:  Our  Pub- 
lications. Persia. 

Over  Sea  and  Land  is  keeping  right  up  in 
interest  and  value  and  planning  new  things 
this  fall.  Literature  secretaries  should  read 
and  heed  the  circular  just  sent  them.  Noth- 
ing takes  the  place  of  this  magazine  for  our 
little  ones  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  November  the  initial  number  of  Every- 
land — the  new  undenominational  missionary 
quarterly  for  children — is  promised.  It  supple- 
ments Over  Sea  and  Land  as  it  treats  of  mis- 
sions of  every  name,  and,  under  most  able 
management,  we  foresee  the  delight  and  profit 
of  its  eager  readers.  Everyland  will  be  on  sale 
at  our  office,  and  subscriptions  may  be  received 
there  when  not  sent  directly  to  M.  H.  Leavis, 
West  Medford,  Mass.  Subscription  price,  50 
cts. ;  single  copies,  15  cts. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  left  Atlantic  City  for  her 
Devon  home  Sept.  4. 

Miss  Catherine  Woods,  our  one-time  Field 
Secretary,  was  in  charge  of  the  young  women 
at  Northfield  Summer  School,  July  22-29,  and 
was  said  to  be  "  so  fine  as  leader  of  young  peo- 
ple, as  teaching  a  study  class  and  as  prospect- 
ive missionary,  that  we  were  proud  of  her." 

Philadelphia  Presbyterial  Society  "is  plan- 
ning a  lot  of  work  "  in  October  and  November, 
by  which  every  church  will  be  reached.  Cards 
of  invitation  for  the  evening,  with  simple  pro- 
gramme— a  different  color  for  each  group  of 
churches — will  be  thoroughly  distributed,  and 
expectations  run  high  for  fruitful  results. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  will  be 
held  in  First  Church,  Washington,  Oct.  25,26. 
For  information  regarding  entertainment  ad- 
dress Mrs.  W.  B.  Robison,  The  Imperial,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A.  M.  G.,  Secretary. 

Our  special  edition  of  the  Assembly  Board's 
really  great  Report  is  piled  up  and  waiting  for 
you.  Presidents  take  notice !  and  claim  your 
copies  now,  that  your  auxiliaries  may  have  the 
benefit  of  them  throughout  the  year. 

All  the  books  published  by  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Missionary  Movement  are  at  our  rooms. 
Korenin  Transition,  written  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale 
out  of  his  long  experience;  Servants  of  the 
King,  hy  Robert  Speer;  South  America, — Its 
Missionary  Problem,  by  Bishop  Neely  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  gives  a  wonderful  impres- 


sion of  future  possibilities  in  South  America. 
All  these,  35  cts  in  paper,  50  cts.  in  cloth. 
Maps  and  helps  of  all  sorts  are  at  hand. 

Do  you  like  to  behold  beginnings  of  things, 
as  well  as  their  present  status  ?  Send  10  cts. 
for  Decennial  Report  of  Philippines  Mission. 

New  Persia  leaflet,  Mirza  Ibrahim  of  Khoi. 

How  often  we  hear,  "  I  love  to  receive  let- 
ters, but  to  answer  them  is  a  different  matter." 
Perhaps  this  explains  the  popularity  of  our 
missionarv  letters — 1,589  copies  made  in  July, 
1909,  against  500  in  July,  1908.  One  has  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  correspondent  without  the 
necessity  of  answering  all  the  letters.  One 
word  of  warning:  If  you  must  send  for  letters 
in  haste  or  not  at  all,  by  all  means  apply  with 
the  usual  heart-rending  phrase,  "  Please  send 
by  return  mail,"  and  we  will  try  to  fill  the 
rush  order.  But  give  us  time,  when  you  can. 
Often  the  missionary  from  whom  you  wish  to 
hear  lias  not  written  lately,  yet  we  may  from 
some  private  source  obtain  news  of  her.  To 
find  and  send  this  may  take  days,  yet  is  well 
worth  the  trouble. 

A  missionary,  who  remembers  with  "a 
glow  of  enthusiasm"  the  meetings  at  Wither- 
spoon Building  during,  the  year,  writes:  "I 
am  going  back  eager  to  live  up  to  the  noble 
standards  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  Board 
have  set  for  their  missionaries." 

From  Chicago 

Meetings  at  Room  48,  328  Wabash  Avenue,  every  Fri- 
day at  10  a.  m.   Visitors  welcome. 

It  is  startling  to  compare  a  list  of  post  offices 
in  the  territory  of  the  Northwest  Board  with 
one  of  churches  ;  and  the  truth  that  there  is 
yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed,  is  brought 
still  closer  home  when  we  see  that,  with  nearly 
three  thousand  Presbyterian  churches  within 
our  bounds,  we  have  auxiliaries  either  of  wo- 
men or  young  people  in  but  little  over  half  of 
them.  In  view  of  this  broad  opportunity,  the 
annual  reports  of  other  Boards  show  some 
examples  which  we  may  well  emulate.  One 
Board  tells  of  twenty-five  visits  made  during 
the  year  by  the  president  to  various  churches, 
speaking  in  answer  to  invitations,  while  three 
of  the  secretaries  "have  also  spoken  many 
times  in  many  places."  Another  mentions  the 
discovery  that  ' '  Vice-presidents  make  efficient 
Field  Secretaries,"  and  a  proposal  in  one  Pres- 
byterial society  "to district  its  boundaries  and 
send  representatives  to  visit  isolated  churches. " 

A  lively  pace  has  been  set  in  Scotland  where, 
at  the  annual  missionary  gathering,  the  report 
on  "Sabbath  Visitation"  stated  that  "one 
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fourth  of  the  congregations  are  visited  every 
year  by  deputies  from  the  women's  Foreign 
Missions;  last  year,  three  hundred  congrega- 
tions in  eighteen  Presbyteries  were  visited  by 
thirty-four  deputies."  Among  other  helpful 
hints  from  the  land  of  Knox  is  this  for  ways 
and  means  committees:  "There  are  fashions 
in  giving.  In  Glasgow  the  fashion  is  to  give 
half  a  crown.  Could  we  not  change  this?  One 
lady  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  her  col- 
lectors around  four  times  a  year  instead  of 
once,  and  each  time  they  got  half  a  crown." 

A  CALL  from  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Fox  of  Fort 
Wayne,  on  her  way  to  Lake  Geneva,  was  a 
refreshing  reminder  of  the  fruitful  years  in 
which,  as  Traveling  Secretary  of  this  Board, 
she  helped  other  young  people  to  see  and  hear 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Word  of 
life.  The  same  week  brought  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Stead,  whose  journey  from  Hamadan, 
Persia,  to  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  began  late  in 
February  and  is  only  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Many  friends  have  kept  them  tarrying  in  the 
Philippines,  in  India,  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 

Among  all  the  pleasant  fruit  that  drdpped 
into  the  lap  of  August,  perhaps  none  seemed 
quite  so  fair  in  the  eyes  of  our  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  D.  Bradley,  as  the  thousand  dollar 
legacy  from  Oregon,  Illinois,  ' '  The  A  and  E. 
McMollen  Fund." 

An  appreciative  memorial  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
E.  (Crowe)  Coulter,  first  president  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society  in  Hanover,  Ind., 
was  read  at  their  August  meeting.  In  1849, 
Mrs.  Coulter  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Ningpo,  China,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
mission  press.  Upon  his  death,  five  years 
later,  she  returned  to  Hanover,  bringing  her 
two  small  sons,  now  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter  of 
Chicago  University  and  Dr.  Stanley  Coulter  of 
Purdue.  At  the  home  of  the  latter,  her  pure, 
self  sacrificing  life  of  eighty-two  years  closed 
on  Jul}'  4th.  Mrs.  Coulter  has  been  best  known 
in  the  Church,  through  her  connection  with 
the  Freedman's  Board,  for  seventeen  years. 

Leaflets  for  October:  New,  Mirza  Ibrahim, 
The  Martyr  of  Persia,  prepared  by  Miss  Holli- 
day  the  "resident  missionary  in  Tabriz"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  leaflet ;  suggested  programme 
for  C.  E.  meetings:  Heroes  of  Missions  in  the 
Islands,  (very  fine,)  free.  Fidelia  Fiske,  2  cts. ; 
Work  in  Moslem  Lands,  5  cts. ;  A  Persian  Story 
from  the  Life  of  Miss  Jewett,  1  ct. ;  Decennial 
Report  of  Philippines  Mission,  10  cts. 

From  New  York . 

Prayer-meeting  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  20th  St. .the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10.30  a.  M.  Each  other 
Wednesday  there  is  a  half-hour  meeting  for  prayer  and 
reading  of  missionary  letters, commencing  at  same  hour. 

The  monthly  prayer-meeting,  which  was 
suspended  during  the  vacation  months,  will 
be  resumed  again  in  Assembly  Room,  eighth 
floor,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, October  6th,  at  10:30.  Persia,  the  subject 
for  the  month,  has  acquired  additional  inter- 
est during  the  summer,  and  our  Persia  meet- 
ing will  therefore  have  a  particular  interest 
for  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  We  hope  to  welcome  many  old  and 
manjr  new  friends  at  this  our  opening  meeting. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 


Summer  Offering  should  reach  the  hands  of 
the  Board  Treasurer  not  later  than  Nov.  1st. 

The  completion  of  a  much  needed  chapel  at 
Lakawn,  Laos,  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
legacy  of  §1,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Secretaries  of  Literature,  attention !  Now 
is  the  time  when  Women's  and  Young  People's 
Societies  are  preparing  for  the  winter's  work, 
and  books,  leaflets  and  suggestions  of  all  kinds 
are  asked  for  by  programme  committees  and 
leaders.  Now  is  the  time  when  active  and  re- 
sourceful Secretaries  of  Literature  can  do  their 
most  effective  work.  Do  you  know  the  new 
text-books,  The  Gospel  in  Latin  Lands,  Korea 
and  South  America  ?  Have  you  seen  the  latest 
Bulletin  and  the  newest  publications  ?  Have 
you  yet  subscribed  to  the  50-cent  New  Leaflet 
plan  ?  If  not,  write  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
of  Literature  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  or  better  yet, 
call  in  person  at  Room  818  and  lay  in  your 
supplies  for  the  busy  season. 

A  new  post-card  of  interest  is  that  with  a 
picture  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
Ave.   It  sells  at  25  cts.  a  dozen,  or  two  for  5  cts. 

The  death  of  Rev.  George  Cornwell  (see 
"Changes  in  Missionary  Force")  will  be  sad 
news  to  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  Westchester  Pres- 
bytery, whom  he  represented  in  China. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Statistical  Report  of 
the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  has  been  sent  to  every  soci- 
ety. Any  society  failing  to  receive  the  Report 
is  requested  to  apply  for  it. 

Programmes  have  been  arranged  for  C.  E. 
missionary  meetings  this  year.  That  for  Oc- 
tober is  ready  for  distribution.  Topic,  "He- 
roes of  Missions  in  the  Island  World."  Pro- 
grammes free,  except  postage,  on  application. 

From  St.  Louis. 

Meetings  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
at  10  a.  M..  at  Room  620,  Merchants-American  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Missionary  literature  for 
sale  at  the  above  number.  Visitors  always  cordially 
welcome. 

We  are  now  settled  in  our  new  headquarters, 
Room  620,  Merchants-American  National  Bank 
Building.  Be  sure  and  drop  in  to  see  us  when 
you  are  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Fleming  of  Ichowfu,  China,  has  been 
suddenly  summoned  home  by  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  her  mother, — she  is  now  on  the  ocean. 
We  pray  that  the  dear  Father  may  sustain  both 
mother  and  daughter  in  their  time  of  trouble. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Worthington,  who  was  con- 
nected officially  with  the  Board  for  many 
years,  passed  away  Aug.  28.  She  was  dearly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her  and  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  those  intimately  associated 
with  her,  on  account  of  her  deep  spirituality 
and  earnest  piety. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions is  just  out,  and  is  larger  and  fuller  than 
ever.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  publications 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  worker. 
It  can  be  procured  from  Dwight  H.  Day,  Treas- 
urer, 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Send  25 
cts.  for  postage. 

Frequent  requests  have  come  to  us  for 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  missionaries,  and  after 
some  delay  a  letter  was  written  to  New  York 
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asking  for  such  information  as  is  on  file  in  the 
Board  archives.  The  reply  ran  as  follows: 
'  •  You  touch  upon  what  has  been  a  serious  lack 
in  our  files  here,  and  that  is  material  from 
which  such  biographical  sketches  as  you  speak 
of  can  be  obtained.  We  have  just  undertaken 
the  matter  and  have  had  cards  printed  for 
making  records  of  our  missionaries,  but  of 
course  it  will  take  some  time  to  search  out  the 
data.  We  will  keep  your  list  before  us,  and 
as  fast  as  possible  supply  you  with  the  desired 
material.*'  So  you  see  the  sketches  will  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  societies  as  soon  as  the 
material  gets  to  us. 

Dates  for  Synodical  Meetings : 

Arkansas  Prairie  Grove  Oct.  14 

Kansas  Hutchinson  Oct.  19,  20 

Missouri  St.  Joseph  Oct.  16 

Oklahoma  Enid  Oct.  6,7 

Texas  Hillsboro  Sept.  24 

Interesting  letters  from  Mrs.  Browning  of 
Santiago,  Miss  Agnes  Morgan  of  Osaka,  and 
Miss  Shoenhair  of  Teheran  have  been  received 
and  copies  forwarded  to  supporting  societies. 
All  are  full  of  encouragement  and  affection 
for  their  respective  charges,  and  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  messages. 

From  San  Francisco. 

Meetings  at  920  Sacramento  St.,  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  1.30  p.  M.  Executive  meeting 
third  Monday. 

A  RECEPTION  tendered  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown 
and  wife  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  920 
Sacramento  St.,  was  an  occasion  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment. A  band  of  missionaries,  mostly  new, 
were  to  sail  for  Oriental  lands  on  the  same 
steamer  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  they 
also  were  present  at  the  reception,  and  all  had 
something  to  say  around  the  luncheon  tables 
provided  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Dr. 
Brown  led  with  an  eloquent,  forceful  talk  of 
appreciation  of  the  Occidental  Board  and  the 
new  building ;  he  spoke  kind,  helpful  words  to 
the  new  missionaries;  also  of  the  promise,  in 
all  lands,  of  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  that  have 
urged  on  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 


all  nations.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  came  to  San 
Francisco  with  Dr.  Underwood  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  Executive  Committee  had  a  pleas- 
ant interview  with  him.  The  Assembly  Board 
Secretaries  are  always  welcome,  as  we  look  to 
them  for  advice  in  all  matters  of  business. 

In  vacation  time,  our  audience  at  public 
meetings  is  largely  made  up  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  only 
return  we  can  make  for  their  help  is  to  afford 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  get  a  new  vision 
of  the  world's  work,  by  seeing  the  cruel  side 
of  heathen  life  and  the  results  of  training  and 
education  upon  heathen  children  and  women. 

Never  so  many  new  missionaries  sailed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  on  successive  steam- 
ers in  July  as  this  summer.  Lines  from  Mrs. 
Field's  poem  come  vividly  to  mind: 

"  O  messengers,  this  heavenly  torch  who  bear, 
Go  armed  with  love  and  prayer; 
Swing  wide  for  them,  swing  wide,  O  Golden  Gate, 
Haste,  for  the  nations  wait." 

Rev.  Ray  C.  Smith  and  family  from  India 
will  spend  a  part  of  their  vacation  with  Mrs. 
Smith's  father,  Mr.  Trumbull  of  San  Rafael, 
and  a  part  with  Mr.  Smith's  friends  in  Minne- 
sota. They  have  four  children,  one  a  wee  baby. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Gilchrist,  president  of  Phenix 
and  Southern  Arizona  Presbyterial  Society, 
met  with  executive  meeting  of  Occidental 
Board  recently. 

Our  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  is  also 
member  of  Central  Committee,  whose  next 
meeting  will  be  held  May,  1910. 

October  is  "  Book  Month,"  when  friends  are 
asked  to  contribute  books  for  Occidental  Board 
Library.  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown  has  com- 
pleted a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  general 
topic,  "Transformation  in  Asia,"  sketching 
recent  changes  in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Siam 
and  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Halsey  especially 
recommends  Dr.  J.  G.  Wishard's  book  on  Per- 
sia, Rev.  R.  H.  Milligan's  on  Africa,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Gale's  Korea  in  Transition  and  Mrs.  Baird's 
Daybreak  in  Korea.  Neither  of  these  desirable 
volumes  are  in  our  Library. 


Receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  August,  1909 

By  totals  from  Presbyterial  Societies. 
Beaver,  $1.00   Florida,  $50.00      Redstone,  $811.16   Yadkin,  $1.00 

Catawba,  1.50   Lackawanna,  5.66  Receipts  for  August,  1909,  $384.  n;i 

Cincinnati,  4.57   Pittsburg,  10.00  Receipts  since  April  1,  1909,  27,350.34 

(Miss)  Sarah  W.  Cattell,  Treas.,  501  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Receipts  of  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Northwest  for  August,  1909 


Cairo, 

Chicago, 

Freeport, 

Galena, 

(iHANi)  RATIOS, 

Indiana, 


$23.00 
455.94 
1,159.24 
10.00 
'.00 


Iowa. 

Kearney, 

Minneapolis, 

MlNNEWAUKON, 

Oakes, 


50.00  Pembina, 


$5.25 
18.00 
20.00 
10.IX) 
36.45 
50.00 


Saginaw,  $268.87 
Winnebago,  146. U0 

Total  for  month, 
Total  from  April  1st, 


Miscellaneous, 


$1.00 


$2,260.75 
32,284.58 

Mrs.  Thos.  E.  D.  Bradley,  Treas., 
Room  48,  328  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Receipts  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  August,  J 909 

Brooklyn,  $358.50  Jersey  City,  $268.00     Transylvania,  $5.87  Miscellaneous,  $60.00 

Cayuoa.  96.90    Long  Island,  15.00  _  .  ,  „     ,  ~  ~  — 

Columbia,  62.00   New  York,  1,022  75      _„  Total  for  August, 

Geneva  105.00    Otsego  50.00      Miscellaneous  (received  out  not  reported  in  July),  HlO.oi) 

Hudson',  162.00   Syracuse,  72.00  Total  since  April  1st,  $18,682.93 

(Miss)  Henrietta  W.  Hubbard,  Treas.,  Room  818,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Receipts  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southwest  for  August,  1909 

Abilene,  $26.50    Rio  Grande,  $3.75  Total  for  month,  $44.00 

BUBSOW,  6.25   Santa  Fk,  3.00  Total  to  date,  4,289.33 

Pecos  Valley,  4.50   

Mrs.  Wm.  Burg,  Treat.,  609  Mec.li.  Am.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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